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ABSTRACT 

This report is intended to serve as a resource 
docuaent providing background and perspectives for a discussion of 
IK^ roles and aissions of the coaaunity college systea of the state 
of Washington. The objective is to help the coaaunity college system 
incorporate their planning and goals into the larger perspective of 
the state's total postsecondary educational effort. Introductory 
aaterial describes the statements of aissions and goals which evolved 
out of the State Board for Coaaunity College Education's 1971 report 
•Design for Excellence'* and Phase I of the Board's subsequent 
Six-Year Plan adopted in 1973. Characteristics of the coaaunity 
college student are provided through statistical data detailing age 
distribution* ethnic coaposition, sex ratios, enrollments and access 
to education. The acadeaic transfer program, general studies program, 
adult basic education, coaaunity services, and counseling and 
guidance services are all reviewed with respect to the degree of 
success these prograas have had in aeeting the recoaaendations set 
forth in the Six-Year Plan. Descriptions of individual community 
colleges comprise a large portion of the report. Various conclusions 
and recoaaendations for roles and missions that are stated throughout 
the docuaent are accumulated and summarized in the final section. A 
roster of the advisory committee is appended. (AH) 
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INLRODUCTION 

In keeping with its statutory mandate to determine a division of responsi- 
bility in Washington higher education, in late 1972 the Council on Higher 
Education empaneled an advisory coimnlttee to study institutional roles 
and missions*. The Conwittee was divided into three subcommittees: Task 
Force A, to examine institutional and segmental roles and missions, Task 
Force B, to review current instructional program offerings, and Task 
Force C, to study new educational developments and approaches. 

Early in the process. Task Force A, the body whose specific purview 
concerned roles and missions, contacted each institution and segment 
for a descriptive statement of its role and mission. The responses were 
generally inconclusive. Because of this, it proved necessary to prepare 
draft reports for each of the major segments of postsecondary education 
(four-year public, two-year public, vocational -technical , and private, 
including proprietary) and circulate them for review and conment. This 
was the process followed with Part I of the Roles and Missions Report 
(The State Colleges and Universities) and It Is the process envisioned 
for the remaining two portions. 



♦Appendix I contains a roster of the advisory conroittee members and 
the charge given to the Committee. 



Somewhat unlike the experience encountered when deserlblng the roles and 
missions of the senior public Institutions, the community college system 
has a six-year system plan. Perhaps more important, a significant portion 
of the community college roles and missions is reasonably cogently described 
in statute law. If there is any particular shortcoming reflected In these 
statements and plans it is a lack of placement In a larger perspective, 
in this case in the perspective of the state's total postsecondary educa- 
tional effort. The objective of this report is essentially one of provid- 
ing such a perspective. 

Before proceeding, it needs to be noted that this report is not the Council's 
comprehensive plan. Rather, it is a resource document for use in the process 
leading to that plan. Its findings and recoirmendations will be integrated 
with those of reports concerning the roles and missions of the other 
educational segments, educational goals, continuing education, finance, 
current programs, non-traditional education, etc., into the plan. The 
draft of the plan will be circulated for review and comment before its 
adoption by the Council*. 



*The Council's planning process, and the relationship of the advisory 
committees and these resource reports to that process are discussed in 
the report, "A Planning Outline for the Study and Coordination of Wash- 
ington Higher Education" (CHE, March, 1972). 



Roles and Missions of Washington '§ ConinmiltiL^V^^^ 

Washington has been identified as a pacesetter state in the 
development of conmunity colleges: Not long ago (in 1968), this state, 
along with six others (California, New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
Florida, and Texas) accounted for more than two-thiros of the nation's 
community college enrollments and for more than one-third of its public 
comnunity colleges. During that year, the State ranked third, after 
California and Florida, in enrollment in two-year institutions as 
a percentage of total undergraduate enrollment (48.6%), and it also 
ranked third among the seven pacesetter states in average enrollment 
of Individual campuses. It was second only to Florida among the seven 
in the relative growth of enrollment from 1950 to 1968. And in 
1968 It led the pacesetter states In Its emphasis on occupational 
education (37 percent of total enrollment)*. 

The state remains in the forefront of community college 
education. With 27 geographically dispersed campuses and 117,000 
students**, Washington's community colleges comprise a mature system 
and culminate a process that commenced almost 50 years ago, with the 
creation of Centralia College in the mid-1920's. 



*Medsker, Leland L., and Tillery, Dale, Breaking the Access Barriers, 
Carnegie Conmlsslon, pp. 26-62. 

**Headcount, fall, 1974, Including community service enrollments. 
If community service enrollments are excluded, the figure is 114,000. 
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At the outset and throughout most of their existence, the com- 
munity colleges— Initially called Junior Colleges—were operated by 
local school districts. The pattern of local operation continued 
until 1967 when the present state system was created. However, state 
aid to these Institutions In 1941 pre-dated the creation of the system 
by about 25 year-. While this was a significant step for the community 
colleges, It was coupled with a prohibition that temporarily stifled 
their general proliferation-state aid to junior colleges was not 
authorized In counties with existing senior Institutions (this prohl- 
bitlon delayed the development of community colleges In the State's 
three most populous counties— King, Spokane, and Pierce— all of which 
had, and continue to have, four-year colleges or universities). 

This pattern prevailed until 1961, when the groundwork for the 
present system was laid. Until then junior colleges tended to be 
small, predominantly liberal arts Institutions. The 1961 legislature 
rescinded prohibitions on the establishment of such Institutions In 
all counties of the state; and It was during that year that the 
reference to "junior colleges" was officially changed to "comnunlty 
colleges."* 



♦Nomenclature Is comparatively Important in this case. In American 
higher education, junior colleges tenH to be considered as liberal 
arts "Feeder Institutions," with essentially an academic transfer 
program emphasis. "Community college" connotes program comprehen- 
sion, transfer, vocational, adult education, and community service, 
as is discussed in greater detail later in this report. 
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In the six-year period following enactment of the 1961 provisions* 
the number of coiiuuunity colleges in the State doubled, with new insti- 
tutions established in King, Pierce, Spokane, and other counties. 
In 1963, the Legislature required that comnity college funds and 
accounting be separated from those of the coninon schools, although 
local school districts would continue their administration. Finally, 
in 1965. the Legislature directed the Superintent of Public Instruction 
to prepare a plan for the organization of community college education 
and provide the groundwork for a system of community college educa- 
tion to be established two years later. 

The Community College Act of 1967 culminating this process 
recognized the conmunity colleges as they had evolved in this State, 
an independent sector of higher education, open to all residents, 
and providing academic, vocational, community service, and adult 
programs. The act also established the State Board for Community Col- 
lege Education (SBCCE) as the central administrative agency for these 
institutions*. 

The 1967 Act also described the base on which the current role 
and mission of the community colleges rests. By virtue of Its provi- 
sions, the colleges are required to: 

Offer an open door to every citizen, regardless of ...academic 
background or experience, at a cost normally within (one's economic} 
means* 

Offer thoroughly comprehensive educational, training, and service 
programs to meet the needs of both the coirmunities and students 



♦See Volume 1, Design for Excellence . SBCCE, 1971, for an excellent 
swimary of the community college movement In Washington. 



served by combining, with equal emphasis, high standards of 
exeellenee in academic transfer courses; realistic and practial 
courses in occupational education, both graded and ungraded; com- 
munity services of an educational, cultural, and recreational 
nature; and adult education.* 

The law requires that these responsibilities be carried out 
with "efficiency, creativity, and imagination" and that "unnecessary 
duplication of facilities and pragrams" be avoided. It calls for 
orderly "growth and improvement" and specifies that the "community 
colleges are, for purposes of academic training, two-year institu- 
tions, and an independent, unique, and vital part of the state's 
higher educational system." 

The Community College Act reflects the national view of what 
has become the main objective of community colleges. These uniquely 
American institutions represent the primary instrumentality for 
achievement of access unencumbered by financial, social, academic, 
or geographic restraints: this "open door" educational philo-iOphy 
Is the hallmark of the community college and by virtue of it the 
community colleges have become the basic route to the democratiza- 
tion of higher education. 

This is a weighty and impressive role, and it poses problems: 
community colleges are called upon to perform a greater variety of 
services for a more diverse clientele than any other category of 
postsecondary educational institution In the United States. The 



*RCW 28B.50.020 
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open door calls for admission for all who can benefit, without regard 
for past educational achievement. Since the capabilities and interests 
of students in such a setting will vary extensively, the community 
colleges must offer a range of courses and programs sufficient to 
accommodate these varied interests and capabilitiesi if they are 
to be effective, they must offer comprehensive curricula. 

If the millenium were upon us, this would be a responsible 
but not impossible task. However, this is 1974; and because the 
system must operate in an environment of finite resources, a truly 
open door, and a truly responsive curriculum are less than realities. 
In operation, the open door cannot be open beyond the point where 
resources are exhausted. And all of the courses and options that 
students may prefer cannot be provided. Priorities are demanded, 
and it is in the establishment of such priorities that the Wash- 
ington system encounters major dilemmas. One of these is in the 
area of comprehensiveness, 

between the open door and a comprehensive 
curriculum is apparent in Carnegie Commission recommendations 
concerning community. colleges: 

(It is reconmended)...that all states enact legislation providing 
admission to public community colleges to all applicants who are 
high school graduates or are persons over 18 years of age who are 
capable of benefiting from continuing educat1on(,) 

and, 

...that all state plans for the development of two-year Institu- 
tions of higher education. ..provide for comprehensive community 
colleges, which will offer meaningful options for college-age 
students and adults among a variety of educational programs, 




including transfer education, general education, remedial courses, 
occupational programs, continuing education for adults, and cultural 
programs designed to enrich the conwunity environment.* 

Hence, open admission is meaningful and effective only in the 
context of a range of curricular options, careful guidance, and 
effective counsel ingi a comprehensive program. 

In its most generally recognized meaning, comprehensiveness 
involves an articulated program of academic, occupational , develop- 
mental, and avocational courses offered in concert with individual 
guidance and counseling:** 

Apology programs in career education, developmental learning, con- 
tinuing education, community service, and counseling and guidance 
will not suffice. The emphasis primarily upon academic transfer 
programs, with anemic attention paid to the other (dimensions) 
must of necessity transform the open door concept into a revolv- 
ing door actuality.*** 

The dilemma faced by those who administer and provide the 
resources for these institutions is reflected in what the Community 
College Act of 1967 and the dominant literature on the subject pre- 
scribe, on the one hand, and what the resources of the state can 
sustain, on the other. The fact that the literature on Community 
Colleges finds strong support in the Conmunity College Act suggests 
that the state legislature is generally supportive of these views. 



♦Carnegie Commission, The Open Door Colleges: Policies for Community 
Colleges . 1970, pp. iBTfT: — —jl 

♦•Moreover, all of this must be accomplished in a manner sufficiently 
'^l®^^^]®.^® accommodate frequent shifts in the educational plans 
of individual students. 

♦**Medsker and Tillery, op. cit .. p. 157, 
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The fact that there are waiting lists of students for some programs, 
and that not all students can enter when they wish because there Is 
not enough room In a college, or room in the desired program upon 
entrance. Indicates that not all student needs and desires can be 
immediately met. The compromises that have been made, and those 
yet to be made, are the friction points for the system. 

One objective of this report is to describe some of the routes 
that might be pursued in moving closer to making the essence of the 
Conwunlty College Act a reality. Another 1s to suggest priorities 
that might be employed. Before proceeding, however, in that this 
report is one of sev al on institutional roles and missions, the com- 
munity colleges need to be described in terms of their relationship to 
the other educational entities operative in Washington, at least those 
discussed in earlier reports. 

In the report on state college and university roles and missions 
1t was stated that for purposes of identification American colleges 
and universities could be classified into six types: comprehensive 
universities, regional universities, state colleges, teacher colleges, 
single-purpose specialized colleges, and community colleges. Five of 
these seven types (comprehensive universities, regional universities, 
state colleges, and community colleges) are found in Washington. 
(Vocational -Technical Institutes are single-purpose in nature, but 
they are technically not colleges.) 

Also as noted in that report, institutions of higher learning 
may be classified in accord with their relative emphasis on under- 
graduate level instruction, graduate level research, and the extent 
to which an academic or applied orientation is stressed in their 



program efforts. Th© two dimensions, program level and curriculum 
emphasis, provide a framework for comparing institutions. 

In Washington, community colleges offer degrees, certificates, 
or diplomas to the Associate (two-year) level in the academic areas 
and in the occupational fields at technical or semi-professional 
levels. In all, 13 Associate degree titles are awarded. About 
40 percent of the students receiving Associate degrees in the com- 
munity colleges receive degrees of an academic natu^^e (Associate 
in Arts, Associate in Arts and Sciences, etc.). The remaining 
60 percent receive degrees in the occupational or technical areas 
(Associate in Technical Arts, Associate In Applied Science, etc.). 
Finally, significant numbers of community college students leave 
for employment made possible by the marketable skills they have 
acquired in the conmunity college although they may not have achieved 
2 degree. 

Accordingly, in comparison with other types of Institutions 
of higher learning in Washington, community colleges occupy the general 
areas of the diagram shown on Table 1. They offer diplomas at the 
Associate and sub-Associate levels and their programs span the 
spectrum from academic to applied. 

Community colleges are characterized by 1) open door admis- 
sions policies, 2) comprehensiveness, 3) community orientation, 
4) emphasis on teaching, 5) student centeredness, and 6) pro- 
gram flexibility and innovation.* 



*Medsker and Tillery, pp. cit .. pp. 26*62. 
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A. The Orcianlzatlonal Structura 

Washington's conmunity colleges are jointly administered by 
the SBCCE and local districts. Locally, they are governed through 
22 community college district boards. Eighteen of the twenty-two 
districts comprise one college each. Four districts contain more 
than one college. These are: Seattle (with North, Central, and 
South Seattle Conmunity Colleges), Spokane (Spokane and Spokane 
Falls Community Colleges), Snohomish (Edmonds and Everett Community 
Colleges), and Centralla (Centralla College and the Olympla 
Vocational -Technical Institute). Figure I Is a state map describing 
the community college districts. 

The district boards are responsible for the operation of the 
colleges, the preparation of district comprehensive plans, the employ- 
ment of staff (and professional negotiations therewith), the establish- 
ment of new facilities (with the approval and direction of the 
State Board), the establishment and operation of dormitories and 
other self-supporting service facilities, the issuance of certain 
types of bonds (with the approval of the State Board), the opera- 
tion of night schools, the establishment of courses of study (with 
the assistance of the faculty), the award of degrees, diplomas, 
and certificates, and the promulgation and enforcement of rules 
and regulations consistent with the law or State Board rules.* 

In brief comparison, the district boards are responsible for 
the operation of the colleges, determination of curricula (with 



*See RCW 286.50.140 
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SBCCE review and approval), award of degrees, and establishment 
of necessary local administrative rules and regulations, while the 
State Board is responsible for policies covering concerns of a state- 
wide nature (how many and where community colleges should be located, 
development of the system budget, allocations of funds, standard 
policies for all institutions, and the assurance of quality educa- 
tion throughout the system),* 
B. The Six-Year Plan 

The Conmunity College Act of 1967 charges the SBCCE with responsi 
bility for preparing a comprehensive master plan for the develop- 
ment of community college education in the state. The Board's 
first planning effort culminated in the 1971 three-volume docu- 
ment. Design for Excellence . In this report, the purposes of the 
community colleges were defined in the following terms: 

1 . To serve the Individual 

By providing an opportunity for individuals to fulfill their 
capabilities regardless of their social station, financial 
status, or geographical location, through: 

—Acquiring needed knowledge and skills 

—Having access to a wide variety of education experiences 

and programs of Instruction so that they may find those 

most appropriate to their needs and abilities 
—Being able to test their own abilities and aspirations 

against reasonable standards In concert with their fellow 

students. 

The achievement of the§3 purposes would be supported by the 
open-door admissions policy, the maintenance of minimal cost 
to the student, and the provision of comprehensive curriculum 
offerings and guidance, counseling, financial aid and other 
student services. 



*See RCW 28B. 50.090 
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To serve the Cotrmunity 

By contributing significantly to the social and cultural 
welfare of the areas they serve through: 

—Acting as a center for resources and leadership dedicated 
to assisting in the identification and solution of conmunity 

problems . ,^ , . , . 

—Serving as a center for comnumty cultural, social, and 
recreational programs and activities. 

The achievement of these purposes was to be made possible 
through the creative and imaginative management of resources 
available to the college and the community and through the 
dedication of these resources to the service of the community. 

To serve the State 

By producing a return to society that Is significantly greater 
than the cost of the services provided through: 

—Helping individual citizens gain greater security through 
acquisition of improved occupational and social skills that 
increase their effectiveness as employees and citizens 

—Contributing to the maintenance of a stable and effective 
labor force through provision of career preparation pro- 
grams and programs for the retraining of persons now 
employed 

—Supporting the general economy through contributions 
to increased personal productivity and reduction of the 
social and economic costs of non-productivity. 

These purposes would be achieved through the offering of 

a wide range of vocational training opportunities and related 

guidance services to the citizens of the state. 

To serve the Nation 

By fulfilling the responsibility as a public enterprise to 
preserve and strengthen the state and nation, through: 

—Dedication to the perpetuation and extension of the ideals 
of democracy ^ 

—Providing a continuing opportunity for citizens of all 
ages to participate in and contribute to the democratic 
process. 

These purposes would be achieved as the community colleges 
meet the personal, economic, social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional needs of the people they serve. 



c. Maintain registration procedures that are simple and con- 
venient enough that no one fails to enroll because of their 
complexity or difficulty. 

d. RecogniZR the needs of working students by providing a 
broad range of community college services in organized 
evening programs. 

e. Fully use the one percent tuition waiver for adult high 
school completion students and to increase the percentage 

if necessary to sierve the financial needs of adult students. 

3. Offer the citizens of each district a comprehensive array of 
occupational, cultural, recreational, and academic programs. 

a. Offer meaningful options for college-age students and 
adults among a variety of educational programs, including 
transfer education, general education, .remedial courses, 
occupational programs, continuing education for adults, 
high school completion, and cultural programs designed 

to enrich the community environment. Within this general 
framework,* provide opportunity for varying patterns of 
development and for particularly strong specialties in 
selected colleges. 

b. In cooperation with other educational institutions and 
agencies make occupational education responsive to changing 
manpower requirements. 

c. Accommodate disadvantaged students by providing those 
additional services designed to overcome educational de- 
ficiencies rather than by lowering the program standards. 

4. Develop and employ approaches to instruction which will result 
in efficient and effective learning. 

a. Support institutional research to better identify educational 
needs and evaluate performance in meeting them. 

b. Encourage each district to make innovation and flexibility 
important goals in its own plan. 

c. Facilitate the opportunity among staff to devise and change 
programs rapidly under changing conditions. 

d. Evaluate the application of the concept of career education 
in curriculum design in the system. 
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Design for Excellence provided the framework for the State Board's 
subsequent Six-Year Plan. In 1973 a report representing completion 
of the first phase of this plan was released (Phase II Involves the 
development of Individual district plans, In a consistent format. 
Phase III will Involve the Incorporation of the district plans with 
a modified Phase I report into a final systemwide plan). The Phase I 
report identifies eight goals for the system. Each goal is accompanied 
with a series of general and measurable objectives designed to lead 
to the accomplishment of the proposed goal. The goals and general 
objectives are the following: 

1. Satisfy the Educational Goals of Students 

a. Take all proper measures to ensure the quality of the com- 
munity college program. 

b. Establish and maintair high standards for achievement in 
community college work. 

c. Coordinate all curricula to make it easy for students to 
re-examine educational and career goals and to change direc- 
tions in mid-program. 

d. Encourage each college to continually review its programs 
in terms of the needs of its community. 

e. Develop student records that record all aspects of student 
achievement. 

f. Increase faculty contact with students. 

2. Maintain an open door by admitting all applicants within the 
limits of the law and the resources available to the system 

in locations reasonably convenient to all Washington residents, 

a. Attract potential students not otherwise likely to enroll 
in a postsecondary educational program. 

b. Maintain the lowest possible tuition and fees for students 
within the fiscal responsibility. of the system. 



r 
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5. Ensure that each district functions as an integral part of the 
comnunity it serves. 

a. Develop a role for the college in the conmunity that stresses 
the college responsibility for the stage of development of both 
individuals and the community as a whole. 

b. Encourage the participation of faculty, staff and students in 
community activities. 

c. Assist in the development and implementation of programs 
that will help solve societal problems. 

d. Encourage business and civic organizational aid to students. 

6. Obtain and make elfficient use of human and capital resources. 

a. Employ accepted modern management procedures in planning, 
program determination, evaluation, and resource allocation 
throughout the community college system. 

b. Establish forecasting techniques that recognize all major 
influences on the demand for community college services, both 
In terms of scope and direction. 

c. Develop allocation and evaluation procedures to distribute 
equitably available financial resources and ensure the con- 
tinuing progress toward achievement of the priority needs 
of the system. 

d. Provide appropriate means and methods of regional coopera- 
tion among the districts. 

e. Develop effective cooperative arrangements for using the 
resources of business and industry. 

f. Encourage the employment of qualified students by the 
districts and state staff. 

g. Encourage the involvement of students, faculty, trustees, 
and administrators in the development of district plans. 

7. Develop procedures which will involve students, faculty, admin- 
istrators, staff, and community representatives in the formation 
of policies and operating decisions that affect them, 

a. Provide for students and faculty sharing in decisions relat- 
ing to educational policy and student and faculty affairs. 
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b. Encourage comnKinlty college employees to establish a coin- 
mltment to their conmunlty and to the role of the college 
within It. 

c. Encourage the development ^of student governments responsive 
to the needs and desires of students. 

Each of the goals Is backed up In the Phase I report with the 
above general objectives and a series of measurable objectives- 
statements of intent usually reflecting a stated time-line for 
accomplishment. 

The Conmunlty College Six- Year Plan centers on Issues that 
comprise the essence of the conmunlty college role and mission. 

These Institutions are locally-oriented teaching colleges: 
they are concerned with the Identification of local community educa' 
tlonal need*" and the evaluation of responses to them. They are no 
longer seen simply as feeder colleges to senior Institutions. 
Although that Is obviously an Important function their roles take 
them beyond this: they are comprehensive educational Institutions, 
oriented to the educational needs of students and conmuni ties. 
C. The Community College Students/Clientele 

The range of educational opportunities available In Washington 
community colleges, the variety In time and place of their offering 
the emphasis on Instruction (rather than research), and the compara 
tlve economy of attendance attract Washington students of many back 
grounds. Washington community college students are demonstrably 
the most diverse of any sector of postsecondary education In the 
State. The concept of the "typical conmunlty college student" has 
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about the same utility as that of the "average American family" 
(which, at last check, consisted of 1.8 parents, 2.3 children, and 
1.6 pets). If students in the continuing education and conmunity 
service programs are included, the usual descriptors are descrip- 
tive of almost no characteristic. Means are meaningless, modes abound, 
and medians are only moderately interesting. The picture can be 
painted only by a pointillistic impressionist, employing near-raw 
data and engaging in only the most cautious aggregation, moreover, 
re^gnizing that the composition may be changed by tommorrow. 
1. Student Characteristics 

It makes little sense to say that the median age of 
academic and occupational students is 25.6 years and little 
more that the mode is 19 years, vhen fully one-third of 
the students are over 30 years old (Table 2). 

The fact that the majority of community college students 
(57 percent) are enrolled for 9 credits or less may be a 
function of the age distribution, itself a factor that 
correlates strongly with the high proportion of students 
working while attending school. Similarly, age distribution 
and working requirements relate to the fact that only about 
one-eighth of the students in community colleges enter directly 
from high school. As noted on Table 3, the majority of the 
1972 academic and occupational community college students 
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TABLE 3 



SOURCES OF STUDENT 
ACADEMIC e OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS ONLY 
WASHINGTON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FINAL FALL, 1972 



DATA ELEMENT 


HEADCOUNT 


% OF TOTAL 


Returning 


■ 


24.53% 


Transfer-In 


5,949 


5.01 


High School 


14,793 


12.47 


Military 


3,250 


2.74 


Out-of-state 


2,099 


1.77 


Other 


63,454 


53.48 




118,647 





r . 

MIS-l Summary Enrollment Report, Final Fall Quarter, 1972 
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chose to delay further schooling after high school 
graduation.* 

The ethnic composition of conwunity college students 
also shows departures from traditional patterns; In fall 
1972 (see Table 4) the proportion of students reporting 
ethnic minority origin in the community college student body 
(6.3 percent) was less than the proportion among the student 
bodies of the senior institutions, public and private 
(7.3 and 6.8 percent, respectively). However, one should 
note that significant numbers of students chose not to dis- 
close their ethnic origins (Table 5). Perhaps more Important, 
the bases to which these percentages apply vary greatly. 
More minority students are enrolled in the combined senior 
institutions, public and private. It should also be noted 
that the proportions of minority students involved in the 
several sectors of higher education straddle the minority 
representation in the State's population (7.1 percent). 
The typical picture, nationally. Is underrepresentation of 
ethnic minorities in higher education, A summary of ethnic 



*In the "high school" category on Table 3, 12.47 percent of the 
academic and occupational students are shown as entering directly 
from high school; it should also be recognized that some students 
in the "returning" classification would also have entered directly 
from high school during an earlier year, as would students In the 
"out-of-state" classification. Virtually all of the students in 
the "other" classification, 53.48 percent of those enrolled in Fall, 
1972 would be students who, for one reason or another, «?l«y®<*.i!J^^"®!r 
schooling after high school graduation, in contrast to the traditional 
patterns of college students. 
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TABLE 4 

THE COMPOSITION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN WASHINGTON, FALL 1972 



PUBLIC FOUR-YEAR PRIVATE FOUR-YEAR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 




7.3% 6.8% 6.3% OF ACADEMIC & OCCUPA- 

OF UNDERfiRADUATES OF UNDERGRADUATES TIONAL STUDENTS** 

♦Eight!} day-variances vith fioures in the text are attributable to differences between eighth 
day and final fall reports. 

♦♦Significant numbers of students choose not to disclose ethnic oriqin. 

SOURCE: CHE; OPP&FM (SEE: E-08, pace 281) 
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TABLE 5 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
ACADEMIC e OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS ONLY 
WASHINGTON COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FINAL FALL, 1972 



DATA ELEMENT HEADCOUNT % OF TOTAL 



ethnic background 



Asian American 


1,490 


1.26% 


Black American 


3,309 


2.79 


American Indian 


1,819 


1.53 


Mexican American 


1,049 


.88 


Other 


1,251 


1.05 


White American 


92,928 


78.32 


Foreign Students 


1,347 


1.14 


Not Indicated 


15,454 


13.03 




118,647 





Source: SBCCE MlS-1 Summary Enrollment Report, Final Fall Quarter, 1972 
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characteristics (academic and vocational students) for the 
fall term 1972 is found on Table 5 (notably, the number of 
students not indicating their ethnic background is almost 
twice as large as the total of those indicating minority 
backgrounds). 

The point of all of this is that the students in the 
community colleges are in lai'ge part "new students"* in terms 
of their characteristics. Accordingly, beyond describing 
them in ways reflective of their departures from previously 
applying stereotypes, there is no effective way of generaliz- 
ing about them at all. Perhaps a more important point is 
the logical assumption that even though the senior colleges 
are also beginning to manifest departures from traditional 
patterns of student characteristics, this is occurring less 
rapidly than has been the case in the community colleges. 
Thus, it is reasonable to assume that were it not for these 
colleges, numbers of students would have been unable to 
effectively partake of higher educational experiences. In 
this area more than in any other, the impact of the educa- 
tional role the community colleges perform is clear. 
2. Enrollments 

In the decade from 1962 to 1972 the full-time-equivalent 
enrollment in the Washington community college system grew 
from 15,739 to 71,123— an increase of 352 percent (Figure 2). 



*Patric1a Cross, Beyond the Open Door . Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 1971. 
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However, a substantial portion of this growth Is attributable 
to the establishment of new campuses In population centers— 
the system grew from 13 campuses extant in 1962 to 27 in 1972. 
The 1972 enrollment (FTE) of campuses extant in 1962 com- 
prised only 42 percent of the total enrollment of the full 
system. The 1962-72 growth of these 13 campuses was 09 
percent (compared with the 352 percent growth for the system 
as a whole). ^ 

Figure 3 shows the relative growth in conmunity college 
enrollment from year to year in terms of percent change. 
The pattern is one of a highly variable growth rate always 
10 percent or greater through the 1960's, moderating to 
below 10 percent in the early 1970's. Figure 4 Illustrates 
the absolute growth of community college enrollments from 
1962 to 1972. Growth In enrollments is plotted two ways: 
total growth is simply the difference In systemwide enrollments 
from one year to the next. Indigenous growth is the difference 
in enrollments for those institutions extant both years— 
that Is, total growth less new campus enrollments. As can 
be seen in Figure 4, from fall of 1965 to fall of 1966, 
with the establishment of Seattle Central Conmunity College 
and Bellevue Community College, while the total enrollment 
of the system grew by 13 percent, indigenous growth was 
actually negative. In part because of the drawing effect of 
these new campuses on neighboring campuses. These three 

28 
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figures illustrate the impact of the establishment of new 
campuses (largely accomplished by 1970) on the integrated 
and differential growth of the system. 

As noted earlier, significant numbers of community 
college students attend on a part-time basis (the earlier 
reference was to 56 percent enrolled for 9 credits or less). 
The distribution of part-time students is not even across 
the system, and it does not directly correlate with any 
particular single variable. Part-time students attend 
in significant numbers in both urban and rurally-located 
institutions, and there are examples of both types of institu 
tion where the proportion of part-time students is compara- 
tively low. Similarly, it does not seem to make a lot of 
difference whether the institution is more heavily oriented 
to vocational or academic programs. It is probably a func- 
tion of two factors: the particular educational needs and 
demands in individual districts and the individual colleges' 
continuing education programs. 

While there has been a gradual increase In the propor- 
tion of part-time students in the system over recent years, 
the growth has been stable and not subject to extreme fluc- 
tuations. Table 6 indicates average credit hour course load 
by college over the 11 year period, 1962 to 1973. Generally 
the lower the average course load the higher the proportion 
of part-time students in the college. Overall, the average 
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student course load across the system had decreased only 
slightly during the study period (from 8.93 to 8.38 credit 
hours). The Institutions with the lowest average course 
loads (highest proportions of part-time students) are Seattle 
South (6.10), Central la and OVTI (6.85 and 6.4/ respectively), 
and Whatcom (3. 79)t. Whatcom Community College, the insti- 
tution with the lowest average student credit load, was designed 
with part-time students in mind. Significantly, the average 
student load has Increased over each of the most recent 
years. This appears to be a function of more students at 
Whatcom enrolling for full-time loads than was the case at 
the outset. 

The types of programs students choose, regardless of 
whether attendance is 4ull- or part-time, is important. 
It is clear that the proportion of total effort in the com- 
munity colleges represented by occupational courses is on 
the Increase. During the 1973-74 academic year, the appor- 
tionment of enrollments among academic and occupational pro- 
grams (as expressed in PTE's) was 54 percent and 46 per- 
cent, respectively**. The changes are apparent on Table 7. 
Compared with the base year, 1967-68, the change has been 
dramatic: during that year academic, occupational, and com- 
munity service enrollments were 68 percent, 28 percent, and 
3.7 percent respectively. 



*These figures apply to the 1973-74 academic year. 

♦♦Community service enrollments comprised less than one percent. The 
subject percentages are rounded. 
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In 1968» Washington was singled out among the comnunity 
college leadership states as having the largest proportion 
of effort devoted to occupational programs.* Not only has 
the proportion increased significantly over that apparent 
in 1968, but on the basis of obvious trends it can be com- 
fortably predicted that occupational enrollments will attain 
parity with those in the academic area in the next few 
years . 

Here the discussion centers on systemic patterns. 
These break down when the patterns in individual colleges 
are reviewed (Table 8). In this case it Is evident that 
the academic enrjpUments range from a high of 74 percent 
(Tacoma Community College) to a low of 11 percent (Spokane 
Community College) (excluding OVTI, which has no academic 
enrollment). This is as it should be, for while it is 
appropriate to seek a general balance at the system level, 
there is nothing magical in an arbitrary balance of occupa- 
tional and academic effort at the local level. This distri- 
bution of effort should logically vary in accord with the 
distribution of demand, itself a factor that will vary from 
district to district. It Is also a necessary function of 
the interaction between community colleges and other post- 
S(3Condary educational institutions. Tacoma community college 



*Medsker and Tiller, op. cit ., p. 62. 
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serves an area also served by L.H. Bates Vocational -Technical 
Institute, and this accounts for the high proportion of 
academic enrollments In Tacoma's Instructional mix*. Similarly, 
Spokane Community College serves an area also served by 
a state college, a second community college, and three private 
colleges and universities. This accounts for the reduced 
pressure for lower-division academic offerings at that Insti- 
tution. 

Until now, the discussion lias centered on the distri- 
bution of PTE's between academic and occupational courses. 
To some extent these figures are skewed by the presence of 
occupational students taking academic courses to round 
out their program (as a working rule of thumb, each 100 
occupational credit hours are considered to Induce 20 academic 
credit hours), and vice-versa, academic program students 
enrolling In courses categorized as occupational. This is 
considered one of the strengths of a comprehensive community 
college, the ability to offer rounded curricula. In view 



*The Community College Act makes explicit provision for tfl1s coOrdfna- 
tion [28B.50.010]. 

a. ...each community college district shall offer thoroughly compre- 
hensive educational, training and service programs to meet the 
needs of both the communities and students served by combining, 
with equal emphasis, high standards of excellence in academic 
transfer courses; realistic and practical courses In occupational 
education, both graded and ungraded; and community services of 
an educational, cultural, and recreational nature; and adult educa- 
tion: Provided, That notwithstanding any other provisions of this 
chapter, a community college shall not be required to offer a pro- 
gram of vocational -technical training, when such a program as 
approved by the coordinating council for occupational education 
is already opera tlncj in the district ; laccent adoedj. 
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of these patterns, however, it Is well to completr.ent the 
"institutional intent" data with data indicating. "student 
intent," essentially information on the programs in which 
students perceive themselves to be enrolled. 

Table 9 shows that 46 percent of the 1973 community 
college students carry an occupational intent, compared with 
36 percent of the students avowing academic intent. These 
figures are the reverse of the distribution of course effort 
(see Table 8). While they are not readily comparable to 
institutional intent data, they provide another view of the 
routes students choose upon enrolling in a community college. 
The aforementioned general variances among institutions 
remain, although their range is not as expansive (e.g., 
Tacoma Community College students are 54 percent academic 
and 22 percent occupational, the remainder (24%) comprising 
non-degree. Adult Basic Education, and undecided categories)"^. 

These patterns and trends reveal something of the nature 
of the enrollment effort in the community colleges. The picture 
will become more complete when the service areas of the Insti- 
tutions are examined in the following section. 



*It is important to note, once again, that these figures refer to student 
declarations of intent, not FTE enrollments in academic and vocational 
courses. Occupational program students may take academic courses; 
as such, their enrollment in such courses would be reflected in the 
academic FTE count. The resultant percentages are different than 
percentages based on headcounts by program. 
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3. Access 

The admission requirements of the individual community 
colleges differ little from district to district. By law, 
the State Board for Community College Education is required 
to ensure that: 

each conmunlty college district shall maintain an open- 
door policy, to the end that no student will be denied ad- 
mission because of the location of his residence or because 
of his educational background or abllltyi that Insofar as 
Is practicable... curriculum offerings will be provided to 
meet the educational and training needs of the community 
generally and the students thereof; and that all students, 
regardless of their differing courses of study, will be 
considered, known, and recognized equally as members of the 
student body: Provided, That the administrative officers 
of a community college may deny admission to a prospective 
student or attendance to an enrolled student If, In their 
judgement, he would not be competent to profit from the 
curriculum offerings of the community college, or would, by 
his presence or conduct, create a disruptive atmosphere within 
the community college not consistent with the purposes of 
the Institution.* 

If there are differences, they appear to be along the 

lines of relative emphasis. All of the Institutions accept 

applicants who are high school graduates or 18 years or older. 

According to their catalogs, some place more emphasis on the 

high school diploma (e.g.. Grays Harbor where non-high school 

graduates enter as special students), than others (e.g.. 

Lower Columbia, which admits "all students who may benefit 

from the various programs and courses of the College."). 

Whether or not these differences are real, students reading 

the various brochures and catalogs of the colleges are likely 

to draw inferences that there are differences. 



*RCW 286.50.090 3b 
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While virtually all of the institutions express con- 
currence with the open-door principle specified by law, there 
are admonitions that all -who apply may not, be able to get. 
into particular programs because of space limitations. 
Thus, many catalogs encourage students to enroll during the 
late-winter early-spring months for the following fall, 
and some indicate that admission is on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Early application for various vocational pro- 
grams is also stipulated by some of the institutions, and 
there are instances in which particular examinations for 
admissici to such programs are required. 

Most of the coATmunity colleges recomnend that students 
complete the Washington Pre-College Test before enrolling; 
a few indicate that this Is required. Most of the community 
colleges require payment of a fee when the application is 
submitted. These fees range from about $5.00 to $25.00, 
with portions of those at the higher end of the scale sub- 
sequently applied to tuition payments. 

As with the four-year institutions in Washington, but, 
perhaps even more so, strong correlations between institu- 
tional locations and the origins of students exist for all 
of the community colleges. These indicate that students in 
each institution tend to emanate from localities in proximity 
to the institution; this holds true in each instance. 
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Taking the conmunity colleges individually, and look- 
ing at Fall, 1970 enrollment figures, the following per- 
centaqes apply: * . 



Bellevue Coimunity College King County 98.4% 

Big Bend Community College Grant 70.1 

Central ia College** Thurston/Lewis 92.7 

Clark College Clark 94.2 

Columbia Basin College Benton 70.6 

Everett/Edmonds Snohomish 83.9 

Fort Steilacoom Pierce 93.4 

Grays Harbor College Grays Harbor 80.8 

Green River Community College King 82.1 

Highline Community College King 94.0 

Lower Columbia College Cowlitz 94.0 

Olympic College Kitsap 87.2 

Peninsula Clallam 82.7 

Seattle Community Colleges King 90.4 

Shoreline King 86.8 

Skagit Valley Skagit/Island 78.7 

Spokane Falls/Spokane Community College Spokane 70.7 

Tacoma Community College Pierce 94.5 

Walla Walla Community College ' Walla Walla 90.2 

Wena tehee Valley College Chelan 79.9 

Yakima Valley College Yakima .84.4 



Thus, in terms of student residences, the community 
colleges are effectively achieving one of the major objectives 
of their creation: tjie delivery of educational services 
in the local community. The enrollments in these institu- 
tions. In turn, attest to the need for institutions to 
perform these locally-centered functions. 

At the same time, both because of institutionally- 
based desires to diversify the student mix and the system- 
wide objective of avoiding unnecessary duplication In a 
range of program areas, no single community college should 



*CHE, Fall, 1970 Service Levels of I nstitutions of Higher Education . 
The Fall, 1970 term was used because it is the most recent term in 
which a zip code study of enrol lees was performed. 

♦♦Includes Central i a College and OVTI. 
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be expected to assume the role of an entirely eonwunity- 
centered institution. Most of them have operating policies 
leading to the achievement of a mix of local and non-local 
students. 

While few colleges actively recruit students from out 
of the district, none limit their programs, or enrollment, 
solely to students living within the district. Such a policy 
would be in violation of state law ("each community college 
district shall maintain an open door policy, to the end that 
no resident will be denied admission because of the location 
of his residence..." RCW 28B.50.090.). For the most part, 
however, community colleges orient their programs and draw 
their enrollments from the communities they serve, and they 
do this to a significant degree. 

Accordingly, in virtually every instance in which there 
is a connunity college located in a given county, the com- 
munity college will account for the preponderance of the 
county's higher education participation rate*. Where excep- 
tions to this occur, it is in counties with four-year public 
colleges or universities present; in these instances, counties 
wherein there are located both community colleges and public 
colleges or universities, the four-year institution will 
account for the bulk of the county participants. The patterns 



CHE Service Level Study, op. cit . 
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are evident on Table 10. The last column contains a possible 
explanation of the patterns apparent, stated as an untested 
hypothesis. 

The weight of community college access in determining 
the overall participation rate is also evident on Table 10. 
A comparison of total participation to community college 
participation rates county-by-county yields a rank correla- 
tion coefficient of 0.86. A similar comparison of total- 
participation to four-year participation rates county-by- 
county yields a rank correlation coefficient of only 0.31. 
Obviously, these comparisons suggest that access to a com- 
munity college is a very strong determinant of postsecondary 
participation. 

In 1962 there were no comnunity colleges in the three 
largest urban centers of the state (Seattle, Spokane, and 
Tacoma), due to the statutory prohibition against state 
aid for community colleges in counties having four-year insti 
tutions. Categorizing campuses as urban, suburban, and 
rural. It can be said that there were no urban community 
colleges in the state in 1962. The intervening establish- 
ment of comnunity college campuses in these three centers of 
population contributed much to system enrollments. Including 
the 2 largest of the 22 districts. In fall, 1963, the com- 
munity college system's statewide level of service was 
0.57 PTE's per 100 population. By fall, 1969, the level 
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had Increased nearly 300 percent to 1.6 PTE's per 100 popu- 
lation (currently the level is about 2.24 per 100 population). 
Much of the pre-1969 growth is attributed to the opening of 
new colleges, the expansion of occupational offerings, and 
the growth of the continuing education components. The 
development of the system over the decade past, both in number 
and distribution of campuses, represents a reasoned response 
to the problem of delivering needed postsecondary education. 
But that process has about run its course. As can be seen 
in Table 11, the counties with low two-year participation 
rates (excepting Spokane and Whatcom Counties where special 
circumstances obtain* are those with populations too small 



*These deviations from the norm illustrate the vagaries associated with 
assigning maximum ranges to service. 

1. In the Fall of 1970 (the first fall of operation for Whatcom Com- 
munity College, an enrollment of 63 PTE's) Skagit Valley College 
served 80.5 percent of the community college attendees from Whatcom 
County, or 16.7 percent of all college participants in that county. 
Both Western Washington State College and Bell Ingham Vocational - 
Technical Institute are located in the only major population center 
of Whatcom County. 

2. Also In the Pall of 1970, District 17 (Spokane and Spokane Palls 
Community Colleges), in addition to serving Spokane, Whitman, Rend 
Oreille, Stevens, Ferry, and most of Lincoln Counties (comprising 
the largest district in the system) accommodated 47.6, 42.1, and 
36.9 percent, respectively, of the community college participants 
from Garfield, Asotin, and Okanogan Counties. Garfield and Asotin 
Counties lie in District 20 (Walla Walla Community College) which 
was then only in its fourth fall of operation, with 1,230 PTE's. 
Okanogan County is part of District 15 (Wenatchee Valley College) 
which now operates the Okanogan Education Service based in Omak. 
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or too widely dispersed to provide the nucleus for the 

establishment of new campuses. 

This point not withstanding, problems of access remain. 

Two current circumstances which promise to be reinforced 

by time define the residual problems of access which the 

conmunity college system must address: 

1. The further extensive expansion of the Washington Com- 
munity College System through the establishment of new 
primary campuses in sparsely-populated areas is limited 
by a number of factors. Some of the existing primary 
campuses fall short of the size criterion set by the 
State Board (2,000 day PTE's in the tenth fall quarter 
of operation), and remaining unserved population centers 
fall short of a second size criterion (50,000 minimum 
population within 10 years). Limitations to further 
intensive expansion of services through the establish- 
ment of new primary campuses in urban centers are out- 
lined in the Standard Policy and Procedures Manual of 
the State Board for Community College Education (see 
Appendix 2). 



'''The Carnegie Commission estimated a need for two to three more 
public conmunity colleges in the State of Washington between 
1968 and 1980. At the time of the report, 22 community colleges 
were operating in the state. With the addition of North Seattle 
Community College, South Seattle Community College, OVTI, Spokane 
Falls Conmunity College, and Whatcom Community College the number 
of institutions In the system has since risen to 27. In compari- 
son, the same report recommended the addition of three to four 
community coTleges to the 12 then operating In Oregon. Only 
Rogue Community College (Grants Pass, Oregon) has since been 
added. 




2. There remain sparsely populated areas, particularly but 
not exclusively on the periphery of the state that are 
not adequately served by the existing system in terms 
of both their total and, more specifically, their com- 
munity col liege participation rates (see Tables 10 and 11). 
There remain some programmatic problems even for sizeable 
institutions in the larger population centers of the 
state (e.g., class size for courses with extensive pre- 
requisites or courses at the end of a long sequence and 
programmatic continuity in evening programs). 
One possible mechanism for dealing with these residual 
problems of access Is the alignment of some campuses Into 
larger' compacts across the boundaries of existing districts 
(along lines similar to but stronger* than the regional 
planning i^nit outlined in Design for Excellence , Volumie II, 
p. 36) and across state boundaries. Alignment would at least 
extend resources to joint planning and complementarity of 
offering but should also extend to sharing of resources 
(media, equipment, facilities, and faculty) as well as 



*The function of the regional planning units was largely that of 
occupational program coordination, developing program offerings 
which were non-conflicting and complementary. 
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acceptance of joint enro3Ues*. Sg^vice to sparsely-popu- 
lated areas on the periphery of the state (and of Its neighbor's) 
could be iMterlally and Immediately Improved by active reci- 
procal agreements with neighboring states (See Figure 5). 
With regard to reciprocity: 

1. No Washington conmunity college is as well located to 
serve southern Pacific County as is Clatsop Community 
College In Astoria, Oregon, albeit the continuing educa- 
tion component of Grays Harbor Conmunity College has 
been doing a commendable job of providing extension 
courses. 

2. No Washington community is in as good a position to serve 
Klickitat County (nominally the divided jurisdiction 

of Clark College and Yakima Valley College) as would 
be a new primary campus located in The Dalles, Oregon. 
There is a long-standing perceived need for a community 
college in the adjacent region of Oregon. Local votes 
in 1969 an(i a later one in 1971 which would have estab- 
lished in Hood River a branch campus of Mt. Hood Community 
College (Gresham, Oregon) failed to pass. 



*In 1973 the legislature incorporated into the Community College 
Act provision for joint enrollment at the state's community colleges. 

" BOARD-REGISTRATION AT MORE THAN ONE 
COMMUNITY COUEGrTRDLbS rOft . !n add^t^nn t.n nt.Kpr pnwp>.c anri 

duties, the college Doard may issue rules and regulations "permit- 
ting a student to register at more than one community college, 
provided that such student shall pay tuition and fees as If he 
were registered at a single college, but not to exceed tuition 
rJ^,?!? charged a full-time student as established by RCW 28B.15.500. 
[1973 Chapter 129, Section 1.] 



In 1971 a study was undertaken at the request of the 
Oregon State Board of Education on behalf of the citizens 
of Wasco County (The Dalles) to investigate the feasibility 
of forming an Area Education District in Wasco County with 
the subsequent establishment of a community college. The 
resulting report (the Skinner Report) recommended that Wasco 
County should be annexed to Mt. Hood Community College with 
a permanent (secondary) campus located convenient to the 
population center of Wasco County. Within the past year 
a group of citizens from Wasco County, Oregon unsuccessfully 
petitioned the Oregon State Board of Education to authorize 
community college" service to that area. The total popula- 
tion in the Oregon cities lying between Hood River and Rufus 
(17,500) is less than half enough to support the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive campus (50,000), but if one adds 
to this the 13,000 people in Kllckltdt County Washington 
(largely unserved by the current arrangement) and the unin- 
corporated population of Hood River, Wasco and Sherman 
Counties, Oregon the total satisfies the minimum population 
criterion for primary campuses. Moreover, given the absence 
of other educational offerings In this four-county region, 
the enrollment criterion should be easily met. 
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3. No Washington community college Is In as good a posi- 
tion to serve Garfield, Asotin, and southern Whitman 
Counties as Is Lewis and Clark State College In Lewlston, 
Idaho. Lewis and Clark State College already draws 
a considerable number of students from Asotin County while 
Community College District 17, In Spokane, has been 
providing extension courses In Pullman. 
From the other perspective: 

1. Lower Columbia College (Longvlew, Washington) 1s Immediately 
across the river from the northern portion of Columbia 
County, Oregon, an ay'ea not Included In any Oregon Com- 
munity College district. The advent of the power reactor 
near Rainier, Oregon may Increase the demand for educa- 
tional services to this area, but It is unlikely that the 
Oregon Institutions will be able to provide more than 
limited extension services, the additional enrollment 
Lower Columbia College would realize from this area 

could move its enrollment (1,807, fall, 1973) nearer to 
the State Board criterion for size of a primary campus 
(2,000 FTE's). 

2. Walla Walla Community College is better situated to 
serve the residents of Milton-Freewater, Oregon than is 
Blue Mountain Community College (Pendleton, Oregon). 
This small campus (2,010 FTE's, fall, 1972) would benefit 
from any attendant Increases in enrollments. 
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3. Access to the extensive offerings of District 17 (Spokane) 
would greatly expand educational alternatives for resi- 
dents of Coeur D'Alene, Idaho. 

The active aspect of reciprocal agreements could include; 
alignment (see page 49) of Grays Harbor Community College 
(Washington) with Clatsop Community College (Oregon); align- 
ment of Yakima Valley College (Washington) with the result- 
ing community college in The Dalles, Oregon; alignment of 
Walla Walla Community College (Washington) with Blue Mountain 
Community College (Oregon); and alignment of District 17 
(Spokane, Washington) with North Idaho College (Coeur DfAlene, 
Idaho). 

Within the boundaries of the state, further natural 
alignments can be explored: 

1. Skagit Valley College and Whatcom Community College, 
beside their proximity are complementary in nature, one 
being oldest and most substantial among the representa- 
tives of the system, the other representing the newest 
and only non-campus member of the system. These campuses 
already engage in interchangeable joint programs (e.g.. 
Law Enforcement). A further extension of this principle 
would include Bellingharo Vocational -Technical Institute 
in the regional planning unit. 
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Alignment between Peninsula and Olympic College is of 
less obvious utility, but the advent of the Trident 
Base at Bangor may generate, as one of its environmental 
impacts, educational needs in eastern Jefferson county 
which Olympic College could better serve than could 
Peninsula College. The advent of the Trident facility 
could increase the enrollment of Olympic Community 
College over a five-i^ear period as much as ten percent 
at the peak of the development of that site. One means 
of moderating this impact would be to annex southern 
Mason County (Shelton) into District 12 (Centralia- 
OVTI) and to rescind the prohibition against academic 
instruction at the OVTI campus (this would have the 
added advantage of making access to academic courses more 
convenient to Olympia residents). Shelton does not lie 
within an effective commuting radius of Bremerton. The 
resources and personnel currently committed to the Garrett 
Heyns Education Center at the Washington Corrections 
Center (through a contract with the State Department of 
Social and Health Services) would not be immediately 
affected by transfer, but perhaps a rational transi- 
tion of responsibility to District 12 personnel as well 
as responsibility for the normal extension offerings 
in Shelton would free District 3 personnel to meet the 
anticipated increased demand at Bremerton. 
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3. Wena tehee Valley College and Big Bend Community College 
share, in varying degrees, the interrelated problems 
of delivering educational services to an extensive but 
underpopulated district and striving to provide a full 
array of programs on a campus with less than optimal en- 
rollment (BBCC 1,126, WVC 1,611; PTE's, fall, 1973). 
While Wenatchee Valley College has undertaken to extend 
educational services to the vast Okanogan County, the 
potential benefits of a concerted attack on the dual 
problems of curricular diversity and extended delivery 
should be explored. 

An extension of all or part of the provisions of align- 
ment to other parts of tht community college system might 
be made in the following context: 

1. There is evidence of considerabVa joint planning and 
deliberate complementarity between Green River Community 
College and Highline Community College, much of it pre- 
dating the Program Alert mechanism of the State Board. 
Whether shared resources and joint enrollments would 
enhance the delivery of services for these campuses Is 

a question that could be explored. 

2. Tacoma Community College and Fort Steilacoom Community 
College have special obligations in the area of alignment 
because of their proximity both to one another and to 
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single purpose postsecondary institutions (L.H. Bates 
and Clover Park Vocational -Technical Institutes), 
3. A residual problem even for the fully-developed campuses 
in large population centers is program continuity for 
students in evening programs (class sizes dwindle toward 
the end of a sequence of courses). Colaboration between 
campuses and districts to pool evening classes could ease 
the problem at least in the urban centers of the state, 
but first agreement must be reached on ways of reconcil- 
ing effort and FTE generation between the parties, per- 
haps Including schemes for transporting students between 
campuses. 

. Essentially, these examples suggest an extension of the 
concept of district comprehensiveness to consortia of institu- 
tions with common or complementary problems and resources 
for the Improvement of access in sparsely populated or peri- 
pheral areas of the state, as well as for the effective 
expansion of offerings in urban centers with more than one 
campus and overlapping service areas. 

This completes the discussion of community college 
enrollments, access, and service areas. The following section 
explorers the manner in which the heeds of those who participate 
in community college programs are met, as the functions 
of the system are examined. 
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0. Community College Functions 

The functions of the community colleges can be listed In 
different ways, none of which will satisfy everyone. Earlier 
comments on the comprehensive college reveal something of the 
complexity of the task presumed for them. Most community colleges 
offer programs for academic transfer students and general studies 
programs (academic programs for students seeking terminal, or 
non-transfer academic degrees). Occupational -vocational education 
represents the second major component of their program efforts, 
a component that is approaching predominance. Remedial, compen- 
satory, or developmental educational programs, and Adult Basic 
Education are also provided by these colleges. Finally, community 
service programs, avocational and personal enrichment courses offered 
in response to community needs and Interests represent the fourth 
area of program effort. 

Continuing education is still another function of the community 
colleges (as well as institutions of higher learning qenerally). 
However, continuing educat^on^^l^c^t described as a distinct function, 
separate from the others, in this report. Rather, it is an activity 
that encompasses them all, generally differing only in its emphasis 
(evening and frequently off-campus) and In its orientation to part- 
time students, many of whom are adults employed during the day- 
time hours. If one examines the four primary programs of the com- 
munity college, academic, vocational, Adult Basic Education, and 
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coiranunlty service, viewing them as sectors of a circle, as In the 











/ Academic 


Vocational \ 


t Adult 


Community / 


\ Basic 




\ Education 





and then adds a second concentric circle, extending each of these 
activities outward, the space encompassed between the two circles 
describes continuing education, as in this second diagram: 




■Denotes portion of continuing education generating FTE's for 
budgetary purposes. 
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Such a view of continuing education is consistent with the 
definition adopted by the Continuing Education Directors: 

ft 

Continuing education is the extending of instructional 
programs, services, and resources of the community college 
designed and offered primarily for the part-time student on 
campus during the evening, in extension centers away from 
the campus, and in special day programs where practical 
and feasible. 

Specifically these activities include (1) Adult Basic 
Education, (2) High School Completion, (3) Avocatlonal 
Activities, (4) Specialized Instructional Workshops and 
Conferences (credit and non-credit) and, (5) Academic, 
occupational, and community service offerings in coopera- 
tion, where appropriate, with other administrative units. 

The nature of continuing education is also suggested In the 

following statement of Dorothy Knoell and Charles Mclnt rye: 

The future community college may not distinguish between 
"day regular" and 'adult continuing' education. Instead 
the entire college program may be organized as an adult 
education function, with all the flexibility and options 
now available to part-time adult students. Supporting 
student services will take on Increased Importance, since 
there will be fewer requirements, prescriptions, and barriers 
to participation. Degrees and formal transfer arrangements 
will diminish In Importance since Individuals will be encoui^aged 
and assisted to formulate idiosyncratic objectives which 
they can and want to attain. 

Obviously, Washington coirmunlty colleges are not to that 

point, as Is no other system In the country, but It Is evident that 

the relationship of continuing education to other conmunlty college 

activities Is consistent with the Intent. 
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The Academic Component 

In Washington, the apportionment of FTE student enroll- 
ments between academic and occupational programs is about 
54 to 46 percent respectively. However, the percentages 
will vary by institution, with Tacoma Community College at 
the high end (73.5 percent academic) and (excluding OVTI with 
no academic component) Spokane Community College (10.7 per- 
cent academic) at the low (1973-74). 

When observing these figures, it is important to note that 
they refer to a variety of specific program functions in the 
community colleges, and for this reason they can be confusing. 
The SBCCE referent, "academic FTE" includes students in the 
transfer program, the general education program, adult basic 
education, and some who are in occupational programs (but 
taking academic courses), to say nothing of students enrolled 
for various non-degree, non-certificate academic courses. 
The figures are derived by totalling student credit hours in 
academic courses and dividing them by 15: while this provides 
an indication of the interest in academic courses . It Is i:Ot a 
precise Indicator of students In academic programs . particularly 
since It includes students in occupational programs enrolled in 
academic courses to round out their program of studies. For 
these reasons and others, the various academic components must 
be examined separately. 
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a. The Academic Transfer Program 

The academic transfer program is the most anticipated 
aspect of the community college area of responsibility. The 
basic thrust of this program is to provide a range of courses 
which will allow students to achieve a degree that will transfer 
to a senior institution. Initially, it appeared that the 
academic transfer program would be the one most favored by the 
majority"'o*? students enrolled in the community colleges. 
Nationally, 75 percent of the community college students initially 
choose the transfer program, although only about 25 percent 
actually transfer*. However, recent information in this state 
shows that the academic proportion is considerably smaller than 
is the case at the national level. In terms of student intent 
(rather than PTE's derived from enrollments in academic courses) 
25,148 students were enrolled in the Liberal Arts Transfer 
program in Washington community colleges in fall, 1973**. 
This represents about 19 percent of the actual headcount enroll- 
ment during that term. While these figures cannot be converted 
precisely into PTE's* a rule-of -thumb calculation (an assump- 
tion of an average credit hour load of 12 leads to a 4:5 
relationship) suggests that PTE's would number about 20,000. 



*Monroe, Charles, Profile of a Community College, Jossey-Bass, 
1972, p. 33. 

**SBCCE, MIS-1, Summary Enrollment Report, Final Fall, 1973. 




Such a figure, In turn, represents about 26 percent of the total 
connmunlty college FTE during that term*. 

This percentage is important. Confusion on the size of 
the academic transfer enrollment in this state is apparent. 
Some of th'iS"-cjon fusion stems from the manner in which academic 
PTE's are derived, as noted earlier. The fall, 1973 academic 
FTE was reported as 41,267 (see Table 12). This figure, which 
includes students who are also participants in general studies, 
developmental, and occupational programs, represents about 
54 percent of the total community college PTE for that term. 
The frequent assumption^ is that these students are in the 
transfer program, and this, in turn, leads to criticism of dif- 
ferentials "between numbers of students in the "transfer program" 
and students who actually effect a transfer. 

One of the objectives in the State Board's Six-Year Plan 
concerns increasing the number of students who transfer to a 
four-year institution each year. The precise target for this 
objective is under revision: however, the State Board's 1973 
report to the Governor no|;ed an increase from fall, 1971 to 
fall, 1972 in the numbers of students successfully transfer- 
ring from the 27 commupity colleges to one or another of the 



*It is important to recognize that the discussion concerns the 
acaderric transfer program; it does* not encompass the total academic 
effort in the community colleges; among other components of the 
total academic effort are thf general studies programs (non-transfer 
ring academic program). 
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18 senior institutions in the state. According to the report, 
the growth In these figures represents both a tendency for more 
students to begin their degree programs in the community colleges 
and a reduction in the barriers to transfer. The historical 
trends for these output measures are shown in Table 13. Trans- 
fers for the most recent year reported (72-73) are down, below 
those reported two years earlier. 

Transfers to the two universities account for the bulk 
of those in the public institutions. The University of Wash- 
ington, in turn, accounts for the preponderant proportion of 
those to the universities. In 1973, 2,145 community college 
students transferred to the University of Washington, compared 
with 676 to Washington State University. However, while transfers 
to the University of Washington are down over the preceeding 
year (when they totaled 2,227}, they are up at Washington 
State University (1972 community college transfers were 638), 

In the case of the state colleges, in 1971 slightly more 
than 41 percent of the community college students transferring 
to that segment went to Western, Central and Eastern received 
approximately 28 and 23 percent respectively. The remainder, 
about 7 percent, transferred into Evergreen, These figures 
reveal shifts when compared with 1973 percentages. The ranking 
Is the same, but larger portions of students are going to 
Western than previously (41 percent compared with 30 percent 
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in 1971). However, overall the number of students transferring 
to state colleges is down from the 2,580 reported for 1971. 

Only in the private sector have community college transfers 
shown an increase since 1971 (from 759 to 819). 

Among the private colleges and universities, the "Big 
Three" in terms of receiving community college transfers are 
Pacific Lutheran (15.3 percent), Seattle University (22.8 per- 
cent), and the University of Puget Sound (28.9 percent). Com- 
bined, the three accepted more than two-thirds of the reported 
community college students transferring to private colle|es 
and universities that term. Gonzaga (3.2 percent), St. Martin's 
(6.1 percent), Seattle Pacific (12.6 percent), and Walla Walla 
(3.7 percent) round out the leading receiving private colleges 
and universities. 

The statement in the Community College Six-Year Plan 
bearing most directly on the question of academic transfer 
is contained in a measurable objective under r»oal III (pp. 
32-35): "To increase the number of districts whose Associate 
of Arts degree meets the general education requirements of 
all Washington State four-year colleges and universities from 



0 in fan, 1971 to 22 in fall. 1974." The status of agreements 
with senior institutions is represented on Table 14, a table 
extracted from the Six-Year Plan*. 

The State Board objective with respect to academic transfer 
programs has not been entirely met, although progress is apparent. 
As a general rule, there is little difficulty with the transfer- 
rability of the Associate of Arts degree, although not all senior 
institutions have entered into agreements. Effectively, any 
student receiving the academic transfer Associate of Arts will 

find it possible to transfer into one of the four-year institu- 
tions, at the junior level, on the strength of -his community 
college accomplishment. At the same time, his accomplishment 
is likely to be assessed on an individual basis, especially 
in those institutions without agreements with the community 
colleges. 

The view of this report is that the senior public institu- 
tions should acknowledge the Associate of Arts degree earned 
in one of the state's community colleges for what it is, certi- 
fication of achievement through the sophomore level in one of 
the major components of the state's public education system. 

It needs to be recognized here that the referent is a rather 
specific degree program. The Inter-College Relations Council 



*The table has been updated to reflect the status of agreements 
as of February, 1974. 
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(ICRC) define this. Associate of Arts Degree In Its Guide- 



lines. According to the ICRC definition: 

The Associate of Arts (sometimes called Associate of Arts 
and Sciences or Associate In Arts) degree Is defined as that 
two-year college degree offered by the community college 
to students who have completed a transfer curriculum. So 
that It may be used to fulfill General Education require- 
ments for a Baccalaureate degree, this Associate of Arts 
degree should possess the following characteristics: 

1. be Issued only to students who have earned a cumula- 
tive grade point average of at least 2.0; 

2. Include 90 credit hours of transferrable credit; 

a. approximately two-thirds (a minimum of 50 quarter 
hours) of the required credits for this degree should 
be completed In General Education (also called 
General University requirements, Distribution require- 
ments, Breadth requirements, etc.) with a reasonable 
distribution among the following areas: 

1. Cormiunl cation Skills 

2. Humanities 

3. Natural Sciences 

4. Social Sciences 

b. A maximum of 40 quarter hours of unprescrlbed electlves 
of which a maximum of 15 quarter hours may be completed 
In any college- courses which the community college 
will approve for credit toward the Associate of Arts 
degree. 

Thus, the transfer degree has specific distribution require- 
ments. The recommendation is for the acceptance of this degree 
program as prima facie evidence of completion of the first 
two years of college work. 

A second problem encountered by transferring community 
college students centers on the transfer of credits earned in 
excess of the basic 90 quarter credits required for the Associate 
of Arts. Students frequently discover that these "excess" 
credits are not transferrable. 
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In a senior institution, credits earned in excess of 90, 
In effect, put the student into upper-division work, regardless 
of the level of the course in which they are earned. In fall, 
1973, 200 level courses in the four-year institutions were 
filled by the following percentages of students above the sopho- 
more level*: 

University of Washington 48% 
Washington State University 39 
Central Washington State College 39 
Eastern Washington State College 39 
Western Washington State College 35 
The Evergreen State College 11 

Given these patterns it is argued that the bias should 
be oriented more to recognition of "excess" community college 
credits than against, since the student has earned them, and 
their denial ultimately Imposes wasted effort, motion and 
expense. Accordinglx, It should be the refusal of the senior 
public institution to accept such credits, rather than the 
acceptance of credit, that requires justification. ^ 

Finally, the community college academic transfer VoQi^am 
is also related to the larger question of allocation of responsi 
bility for lower-division academic education within the state. 
It is a question of whether it should accrue to the community 
colleges, with the four-year institutions assuming basic respons 
bility for upper-division and graduate education, or whether 
the current pattern of shared responsibility should continue. 



*Data collected and compiled by CHE, November, 1974. 
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It is the position of this report that both the senior 
Institutions and the coiimunityxo lieges should continue to 
share responsibility for lower-division academic education. 
Presently in Washington the public senior institutions per- 
form the preponderant role in lower-division, college-parallel 
academic education. The responsibility appears to be split about 
60/40*. A general expansion of a role for the community colleges 
to become the primary providers of lower-division college 
parallel programs is not envisioned in this report. An excep- 
tion is the Seattle area, where the University of Washington 
functions as the sole public senior institution in a metropolitan 
area embracing a population considerably in excess of one million. 
Tne pressures for admission to the University of Washington 
are already enormous and still growing. As a general rule, 
the residents of the Seattle area desiring baccalaureate program 
admission should look to the area's community colleges, or to 
the state colleges for admission at the freshman and sophomore 
levels. In this instance, therefore, assumption of a preponderant 
role for the community colleges in the provision of lower-divi- 
sion college parallel programs can be advocated**. 



*It is particularly important to recognize that these percentages 
apply to the academic transfer (or liberal arts) transfer program. 
The students In the non-transfer portions of the comnunlty college 
academic program are not included (if they are included, if the 
issue is lower-division academic education, including both the 
transfer and general studies programs, the community colleges 
assume the preponderant percentage). 

**The state college and university roles and missions report contains 
a recommendation for the study of a consortium approach to the Seattle 
problem. Such a consortium might be operated in the north campus 
facility, with the Seattle district providing lower-division instruction 
and participating senior institutions providing the upper-division programs 
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Academic General Studies (Liberal Arts, Terminal ) 

One of the more concise statements on the academic general 

studies program in the community colleges is found in Monroe's 

book. Profile of the Community College* : 

"The general studies function is becoming recognized by 
college leaders as a proper field of community-college study 
and curriculum planning. In view of the fact that many, if not 
the majority of, entering college students are unable to decide 
whether they will transfer to a senior college or enter some 
occupation, and in view of the fact that if the choice is 
in favor of an occupation, they often have no finn commitment 
to any special occupation, more and more community colleges 
have found it feasible to offer a body of studies that are both 
similar in content to standard courses offered under both the 
transfer and general education labels, but which are geared to 
less rigorous standards of academic achievement. In many respects, 
general studies courses might be general education courses 
taught at a non-transfer level. General studies programs also 
accommodate the ever increasing number of marginal students— 
at least marginal in terms of transfer capability. These courses 
have a liberal -arts content and for many students seem to have 
more prestige value than do the occupational courses. One hangup 
for the student occurs when he learns that the general studies 
courses, like the occupational ones, do not guarantee college 
transfer credit, although some senior colleges may be sufficiently 
flexible '"n their admission standards to accept some or all 
of the general studies courses. Completion of the general- 
studies program should be recognized with an associate in general 
studies degree rather than an associate of arts degree." 

It is in programs such as the general studies program that 
the unique nature of the community college begins to emerge. American 
higher education has moved from a state of "mass-access" to a stage 
of "universal -access" (neither should be confused with universal 
attendance). If barriers to access are to be reduced and eliminated, 
a wider range of responses to the needs of individual students. 



. cit., pp. 33-34. 



students availing themselves of the opportunities afforded by the 
creation of community colleges, must be provided within these 
Institutions*. 

An oblique reference to the general studies program is 
contained in the SBCCE Six-Year Plan. The first general objective 
to Goal III ("Offer to the citizens of each district a comprehen- 
sive array of occupational* cultural, recreational, and academic 
programs") calls for the system to "offer meaningful options for 
students among a variety of educational programs, Including transfer 
education, general studies, remedial courses, occupational pro- 
grams, continuing education for adults, high school completion. 



*In meetings held with Individuals administering and teaching in the com- 
munity college system, prior to the writing of this report, the staff was 
struck by references to the role of the community colleges that emphasized 
points such as, "The community colleges are to help students, regardless 
of their qualifications; the emphasis is not on a degree, rather on 
bringing students to a point where they can feel good about themselves," 
"The community colleges make the individual the focus; what happens 
to each individual is the important issue," "The coimunity colleges 
are conservers and developers of human resources; they do not assume 
one has to be at a certain point to qualify." In such a context 
the offering of a degree that will meet the needs of an individual 

*not seeking vocational preparation or subsequent transfer to a senior 
institution, but simply a structured program of learning experiences 
designed to fit his or her Interests, and certifiable by the award 
of a diploma, can be understood. 




and cultural programs designed to enrich the coirmunity environ- 
ment." 

The concept receives direct reference in an important measurable 
objective in the Plan (Goal I, Measurable Objective 4), an objective 
calling for an "increase in the number of districts offering a non- 
transfer, non-occupational Associate of Arts enrollment option from 
17 in 1971-72 to 20" by June, 1974. The explanation states, "This 
objective recognizes that not all students are pursuing some further 
goal. The importance of a degree to the personal growth of an 
individual should be recognized through an enrollment option and 
an Associate of Arts degree that is suited to the needs of the student, 
rather than to either the transfer requirements at a four-year 
institution or the entrance requirements for a specific job." This 
statement, perhaps more than any other encountered in the literature, 
describes the nature of the non-transfer Associate of Arts degree. 

Problems similar to those encountered when attempting to 
identify students in the academic transfer program occur when such 
efforts are directed to the general studies program. When the figures 
art! examined from the perspective of an institutional derivation 
based on students enrolled in relevant courses. General Studies 
account for approximately 1,850 PTE's, or about 2.6 percent of the 
total PTE enrollment in the system (final fall, 1972 figures). 
However, when examined from the perspective of student declaration 
of intention, the headcount figure in the general studies program 




is about 7,700 (final fall, 1973), In terms of student declaration 
of intent, the program represents about 5.75 percent of student 
headcount. 

Not all of the comnunity colleges actually offer the general 
studies degree (those that do include Big Bend, Clark, Edmonds, 
Everett, Fort Steilacoom, Grays Harbor, Highline, Olympic, Walla 
Walla, Wenatchee Valley, Whatcom, and Yakima Valley); most authorize 
the award of some form of recognition, usually a certificate. The 
requirements for the degree/certificate, however, vary from insti- 
tution to institution. 

In implementation the general studies program is pretty much 
what each institution says it is. While such a program may be pursued 
in most of the community colleges, and while there is some consistency 
with respect to program parameters among a few of the schools, as 
a general rule there is a lack of consistency on what such programs 
should encompass within the system as a whole. Moreover, the 
references to the degree or certificate awarded are inconsistent. 
In some instances there is a certificate, in others a degree. 
Where certificates are awarded, a requirement of 90 credits may 
be specified while in other cases 75 credits will suffice. Minimal 
GPA's range from not-specified, to 1,50 to 2,00 (most colleges have 
minimal GPA's, and these minimums apply). 
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There seems little justificatiorf for such variety within a 
single state system, either on this or any other degree. As a 
general rule it is desirable that degree programs reflect consistency 
within a system. While the course distribution may vary in accord 
with student interests, the general studies degree, a degree that 
is not normally transferable and one" obtainable only in the community 
college system, should be a common option representative of a common 
level of accomplishgient, distinguishable from other awards. Finally, 
one suggestion is that, such a program t)f studies be certified by 
the award of a certificate rather thaKa^diploma upon completion. 
This idea has merit and could be studied further. However, whether 
a degree or certificate, the general requirements for completion 
should be consistent throughout .the system. 

. In summary, the general studies program is a difficult program 
for those not imbued with a sense of the community college mission 
to understand. In effect, the program appears to be a vtt1ate'cl.\ 
approach to college education, abandoning concerns with academic 
rigor, allowing the student to do pretty much as desired, and 
certifying the effort with a non-transferable degree, in effect 
telling the student that his work is somewhere in limbo, neither 
part of nor apart from college-level study. Such concerns are 
at once valid and invalid. 

To understand the general studies program, one must also 
understand that It is one manifestation of the open door: it is 
a response to the dilemma posed when the system announces that it 
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will take all who have the motivation to enroll and discovers that 
all who enroll do not have the capacity to succeed. One solution 
to the dilenma would be to fail students who cannot meet a program's 
requirements. Another would be to force students to take more time 
through requirements in developmental areas. Still another would 
be to reduce the quality of programs by passing all those who enroll 
and persevere. A fourth approach would be to let the students know 
that if they enroll, a program can be tailored to their individual 
needs, and an award can be achieved. The system in this state 
has taken the fourth route, and the general stuaies program has 

become one of the community college's unique responses to an assigned 
role within the system. 
Occupational Education 

Community colleges are rapidly becoming the primary education 
agencies preparing people for entry into an expanding range of skilled 
occupational positions. This responsibility is partially shared 
with vocational -technical institutes, of whictr there are five In 
Washington. However, by virtue of the vocational -technical institute 
locations (all around Puget Sound) and th6ir smaller numbers (5 
in comparison with^27 community jp^lleg^s), the basic statewide 
role in occupational education is that of the community colleges. 
This role encompasses the preparation of . persons for initial entry 
into the labor market, retraining for new jobs as skills become 
obsolete or no longer in demand, and supplemental training for those 
needing skill upgrading for their current job. Com ervatively. 




more than 200 occupational programs in some 20 general fields are 
offered in the community colleges of this state*. 

It is also apparent that the occupational preparation role 
is becoming predominant within the community coll eye system itself. 
When enrollments are examined in terms of student declarations of 
intent, occupational preparatory programs account for slightly more 
than 20 percent of the total community college enrollment, compared 
with 19 percent for the Liberal Arts Transfer program (fs'O, 1973). 
Taken as categories, with occupational preparatory, supplementary, 
and useful home and family life programs grouped as "occupational," 
and liberal arts transfer, terminal, and basic education programs 
grouped as "academic," occupational programs account for 45.9 percent 
of the students, compared with 25.8 percent for those whose inten- 
tions lead them into the academic areas. Even if non-degree/non- 
certificate students are classified as academic, the percentages are 
45.9 percent occupational and 3.73 percent academic. These patterns 
vary among individual campuses, but within the system as a whole, 
occupational programs comprise the larger percentages of total en- 
rollments. (See tables in preceding section.) 

On the average, direct unit expenditures for occupational 
education programs are higher than those for academic programs 
($793 vocational, $678 academic**). This factor, the fact that 



♦Generalized 1972-73 data, A listing of community college vocational 
programs leading to a certificate, a degree, or both is contained in 
Appendix 1. 

**Figures refer to pre-8th day, 1972-73. CHE, "Unit Expenditures Study," 
November, 1974. 
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such programs are costly, plus the growing popularity of vocational 
education programs, creates pressures that tend to manifest them- 
selves, on the one hand, in demands for more rapid programmatic 
responses to manpower demands, and on the other. In problems 
associated with the inability of the system to immediately accommo- 
date all students seeking entry. 

The manpower issue centers on needs for a better relation- 
ship between the programs offered and the employability of graduates. 
Related to this is the propriety of offering training to students 
for jobs that will not be available to them upon graduation*. The 
focus of these concerns, of course, is on occupational preparatory 
programs (although it touches on retraining and supplementary programs, 
the relationship is less direct). Essentially, they require constant 
review of program offerings to determine which are meeting student 
and societal needs, an^, rapidly shifting resources from marginal 
to needed areas as a situation warrants. From the student's per- 
spective, such action should be buttressed with effective guidance 
and counseling services. Adequate Information on employability 
prospects, contained in each new college catalog, as suggested 
in a recommendation of an earlier Council staff report, is one 
aspect of this** (notably, Everett Community College includes recent 

manpower estimates in its catalog). 



♦Federal regulations exist that attempt to regulate occupational offerings 
in private vocational schools when there is an oversupply in the labor 
market. 

**CHE, Draft Report on State College and University Roles and Missions, 
May 20, 1974. 
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No sector of public higher education responds "in phase" to 
the labor market shifts, but in this state the community colleges 
have gone further toward this goal than in others. Working with 
the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, the State Board 
has been proceeding on an interagency basis in the development of 
a system of occupational demand forecasting. Presently, the fore- 
casts are designed to indicate future demand for graduates of programs 
currently offered, demand for occupations for which some programs 
offered mic,ht be appropriate, and total demand for all occupations. 
These projections apply to programs offered at the level of the 
community college and vocational -technical institutions*. The 
first report (January, 1974) specifically recommended increased 
growth in approximately 30 occupational areas**. 



*CCOE, "Occupational Demand Forecast and Recommendations," January 18, 1974. 



**Agri culture 
Cashier-Checker 
Supermarket Management 
Flight Attendant 
Dental Assistant 
Nurses Aide 
Surgical Technician 
Respiratory Therapy 
Medical Assisting 
Orthopedic Physician Assistant 
Keypunch 

Parts Merchandising (Inventory Clerk) 
Personnel and Labor Relations 
Legal Secretary 
Cabinetmaking and Mi 11 working 



Business Managers 

Electromechanical Technician 

Appliance and Vending Machine Repai 

Auto Mechanic 

Commercial Diver 

Custodial Services 

Diesal Mechanic 

Aviation Electronics 

Sheet Metal 

Cosmetology 

Thermoplastic Welding and Binding 
Bakers 

Small Engine Repair 
Power Sewing 
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The criteria for recommending increased growth were: 

a. the enrollment-to-placement ratio was less than 3:1; 

b. the estimated demand (growth plus replacements) was greater 
than 50 positions per year; 

c. The impact on demand by the community colleges and voca- 
tional-technical institutes was less than 60 percent; 

d. In occupations where criteria a. and c. were met, but b. 
was not met, and where public policy had indicated there 
should be a strong emphasis on the occupation, expansion 
was indicated; 

e. In occupations where criterion a. was met but no demand 
data were available (e.g., an emerging occupation), then 
expansion was indicated*. 

The report also calls for review of certain programs 
currently offered. The essential criterion leading to the 
recommendation for review of a program was that enrollments 
per placement exceeded 10:1. The programs specifically identi- 
fied for review were: 

Natural Resource Technician 
Fish and Game 
Real Estate 
Recreation Leader 
Mass Comnuni cations 
Oceanographic/Biology Technician 
Waiter, Waitress 

These efforts are promising. Refinements to the system 

are being developed as it is being implemented. One of these 

relates to the current lack of analysis of the full scope of 



*1dem., pp. C-1 and C-2. 
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the supply side of the question. Present employment demand infor- 
mation relates to "new hires" (based on anticipated economic growth 
and replacement rates) but it does not acknowledge the existing 
labor supply which competes with students for jobs In the related 
employment areas. 

The manpower projection system is not the only criterion 
governing the provision of occupational education programs in 
the system. In cases where job market needs are intermittant 
or limited for certain vocations, attempts are made to limit pro- 
grams to a few colleges, those colleges whose locations are par- 
ticularly germane to the objective conditions concerning the 
program. Clearly, it is neither desirable nor feasible to dup- 
licate programs in instances wherein the opportunities for graduates 
are limited*. 

It is recognized that occupational offerings are fluid, that 
some programs are central to an occupational curriculum, and that 
there Is reason for some duplication of programs among the colleges 
of the system. But certain questions persist. A review of occu- 
pational offerings (by Office of Education categories) in the com- 
munity colleges of Washington for the 1973-74 school year yield 
the following patterns: 

—Of the 68 different occMpations covered by District #6 (South 
Seattle, 20; Seattle Central, 39; and North Seattle, 27), 



*An apocryphal story persists concerning a proposal to establish 
an Animal Management program at Yakima Valley Community College. 
Members of the State Board Staff, contacting Yakima faculty to 
point out an apparent duplication with the Animal Technician pro- 
gram at Ft. Stellacoom were Informed that the Yakima Valley 
programs would be a "course of a different holler." 
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14 are offered at more than one of the three campuses. Of the 
14 programs duplicated, 4 are of the uncommon variety*. 

—Of the 35 different occupations covered by District #5 (Edmonds, 
19; and Everett, 26), 9 are offered at both campuses. Of the 
9 programs duplicated, 1 Is of the uncormion variety. 

—Of the 80 different occupations covered by District #17 (Spokane, 
64; and Spokane Falls, 25), 9 are offered at both campuses. 
Of the 9 programs duplicated, 2 are of the unconmon variety. 

—Of the 29 different occupations covered by District #12 (Central la, 
17; and OVTI, 22), 10 are offered at both campuses. Of the 
9 programs duplicated, none (0) are of the uncommon variety. 

Extending the consideration of duplication across district 

lines: 

—Of the 62 different occupations covered by the three campuses 
serving northern metropolitan Seattle (North Seattle, 27; Shore- 
line, 37; and Edmonds, 19), 16 are offered at more than 1 of 
the three campuses. Of the 16 programs duplicated, 3 are of 
the unconmon variety. 

—Of the 43 different occupations covered by the 2 campuses ser- 
ving southern King County (Highllne, 29; and Green River, 27), 
13 are offered at both campuses. Of the 13 programs duplicated, 
2 are of the uncommon variety. 

—Of the 31 different occupations covered by the 2 adjacent campuses 
serving Pierce County (Fort Stellacoom, 22; and Tacoma, 17)^ 
8 are offered at both campuses. Of the 8 programs duplicated, 
none (0) are of the uncommon variety**. 

Such a listing of duplication may obscure cases of construc- 
tive program cooperation (e.g., Agrlchemlcal -Business between 



*0f the 147 occupational programs In the system, 116 are offered 
on 6 or fewer of the 27 campuses comprising the system. These 
116 programs are designated "uncommon" for purposes of this 
discussion. 

♦♦Extending the consideration of duplication across the lines 
between sectors of postsecondary education to Include occupational 
programs In the same Office of Education categories *'<"'ere(i by 
either of the two Vocational -Technical Institutes in one Tacoma 
metropolitan area (L. H. Bates and Clover Park), 12 of the 22 
occupational programs offered by Ft. Stellacoom Community Col- 
lege are duplicated by one or more of the other three institu- 
tions, and 10 of the 17 occupational programs offered by Tacoma 
Community College are duplicated by one or more of the other 
three Institutions. 
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Columbia Basin and Walla Walla and Law Enforcement between Skagit 
Valley and Whatcom). In addition, some of these programs may 
be considered sufficiently general, and of such student Interest 
that duplication could be expected (e.g., business and secretarial/ 
clerical programs), but others, particularly among those designated 

"unconmon", are not so considered. 

The aforementioned occupational demand forecasting system 
appears to affect this situation only perlph'^rally. It does not 
directly relate to the question of duplication In overlapping 
service areas. Yet, the matter should be examined with an eye 
to consolidating programs through Inter-instltutlonal consortia, 
where such action Is appropriate, or phasing them out if their 
continuation cannot be justified. A mechanism for achieving such 
review might be the various program advisory committees In each 
district. These committees, if they were to meet on a regional 
basis with their counterparts in other districts and the vocational 
technical institutes, and utilizing information made available 
through the occupational demand forecasting system, could examine 
similar program offerings in the region and make appropriate 
recommendations for continuation, consolidation, or termination. 
This procedure, or another aimed at the same end, is recomnended. 

The question of regionalizing some programs goes beyond the 
duplicate program issue. Essentially, this entails one institu- 
tion assuming responsibility for the offering of a program in 
a given field to the exclusion of other institutions in the area, 
or perhaps in the state. There are instances in Washington where 
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a community college offers the only program in the state. Examples 
are Air Traffic Control at Green River, Fisheries Technology at 
Peh insula College, Marine Biology Technology at Shoreline, and 
the frequently-cited Diving program at Highline. These are not 
all of the unique program offerings in Washington Conmunlty Colleges, 
and they Illustrate the possibility of certain community colleges 
assuming a regional or statewide responsibility for the offering 
of programs in areas where there is a limited need; but it may be 
argued that the system has not fully explored possibilities in this 
area. 

In the conmunlty college system, new occupational preparatory 
programs are approved by the State Board; prior to this approval, 
program "alerts" (descrlptlonal program concept) are sent to the 
vocational directors of colleges within sjDeclfied regions*. 



♦The Community College Regional Screening Districts consist of 
the following: 

District I Southwest Washington 

Clark, Lower Columbia, Central la, and OVTI 

District II Puget Sound 

Olympic, Tacoma, Fort Steilacoom, and Peninsula 

District III Seattle 

South Seattle, Seattle Central, North Seattle, 
Bellevue, Green River, Highline, and Shoreline 

District IV Northwest W.^shington 

Edmonds, Everett, Skagit Valley and Whatcom 

District V Eastern WashingtOji 

Northeast— Spokane, Spokane Falls, Wenatchee 
and Big Bend 

Southeast— Walla Walla, Columbia Basin, and Yakima 
Valley 
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If the concept is favorably reviewed during the regional screening, 
the State Board requires the proposing institution to develop 
a detailed description of the program which is submitted for 
review by all of the community colleges in the state and by 
the Division of Vocational Technical Education In the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The program Is then 
again reviewed for final approval or disapproval by SBCCE. 
This process is designed to furnish colleges with an opportunity 
to respond to proposed new programs. Unfortunately, the reviews 
tend to represent the perspective of other Individual colleges 
rather than the statewide overview appropriate to coordination 
and the minimization of program duplication. Unless an institu- 
tion is in direct competition for enrollments with the district 
proposing a new program, and if there is some evidence of local 
need, there is likely to be no objection raised by an institu- 
tion with an existing similar program. 

The use of -a regional or statewide screening process to 
regularly review, with vocational -technical institute participa- 
tion, both occupational preparatory and supplementary could 
minimize the current offering, and development, of duplicate 
programs. Such a review process should utilize the input of: 

-the conmunity college and vocational -technical institute repre- 
sentatives in the various occupational areas; 

—the various occupational advisory committees existing at the 
local levels; 



—the occupational forecasting information developed jointly by 
the State Board for Community College Education and the Coor- 
dinating Council on Occupational Education; 

"the appropriate vocational education staff at the State Board 
for CQmmunity College Education. 

A ihird element in the cormunity college response to occu- 
pational program demands centers on the provision of supplementary 
vocational skill training to adults needing to upgrade or modify 
their skills. Such programs usually must be offered in the 
evening (since the persons in need of the training are likely 
to be employed during the day) a.id on an as-needed basis. The ° 
community college's involvement in occupational education for 
apprentices is part of this: various trade and labor crafts require 
formal instruction in the relevant skill area as a condition 
of apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship standards have been statutorily defined and 
include a requirement for a minimum of 144 clock hours to be spent 
in instruction related and supplementary to the trade or craft 
being learned (see RCW 49.04.050). 

The state's Apprenticeship Act, passed in 1941, places responsi- 
bility for this instruction in the locally recognized agencies 
for vocational education. This has evolved to mean the voca- 
tional-technical institutes and the conniun;ty colleges. 

The Act assigns general supervision of apprenticeship 
programs to a state apprenticeship council (composed equally of 
labor and management representation). It is by the cpproval 



of this council that local and state joint apprenticeship committees 
(also composed equally of labor and nianagement representation) 
are authorized in any trade or group of trades "whenever the appren- 
tice needs of such trade or group of trades justifies such estab- 
lishment." (CW 49.04.040) 

Subject to review by the state council, and in conformity 
with the statutes, local JACs develop specific standards for appren- 
ticeship agreements.* They also set the number and select the 
individuals for available apprenticeship openings. (Apprentice- 
ships are usually set at a ratio of 1 apprentice per 10 journey- 
men. ) 

Within this framewok the conmunity colleges structure apprentice 
Instructional offerings so as to best accommodate the interests of the 
local JACs. 

Currently (1974-75) there are approximately 3,800 Individuals 
participating in apprenticeship instructional programs offered 
by the community colleges; they are generally offered a few hours 
each week in the evenings or on Saturdays if a long commute for 
the apprentices is Involved. The variety of occupational areas 
covered range from electricians, diesel and heavy equipment workers, 
mill Wrights, carpenters, and brick masons. The most extensive 
apprenticeship instruction is offered in the Spokane, Seattle 



*The trade-related instruction for the on-the-joh apprenticeship train- 
ing programs, supervised by the State Department of Labor and Industry, 
is coordinated by the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education. 
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and tri-cities areas (the activity in the tri-cities area stems 
from needs arising from anticipated long-range construction growth 
related to an electrical power generation plant, the Hanford 
complex, and projected regional growth in agriculture). 

Instructional charges to apprentices are minimal; in the 
community colleges, the tuition is $21 per year, in the vocational 
technical institutes no tuition is charged. However, in some 
instances the JACs offer in-kind contributions in the form of 
materials, equipment, etc. to the program. This has led to 
a situation in which apprenticeship instructional offerings 
often must be subsidized by other program offerings in the college 
Additionally, in some of the rural areas due to the costs of 
the instruction, offerings have been aggregated either by group- 
ing together somewhat distinct occupational programs (e.g., shop 
and automotive machinsts) or by grouping together all levels of 
apprentices in the same course offering. These types of arrange- 
ments are viewed as undermining optimal apprentice Instructional 
programs. Questions arise relating to both the adequacy of 
apprenticeship instruction offered throughout the state and the 
costs and funding of these programs. These should be addressed 
in a study analyzing these factors with the objective of assess- 
ing the adequacy of the programs themselves and the associated 
funding. However, in view of the indirect relationships existing 
between the educational agencies providing the instruction and 
the overall supervision of apprenticeship agreements by non- 
educational bodies. It Is suggested that a non-educational body 
undertake such -a study. 



Finally, the system attempts to respond with vocational 
preparatory programs when significant numbers of students 
request them. In that its capacity to do so is finite, it is 
this dimension of , need that often complicates the response, bring- 
ing the conmunity^college full circle to a confrontation with the 
open door premise it is obliged to address. The popularity of 
many occupational programs is such that a college cannot immediately 
accommodate all students seeking entry. The result is waiting 
lists. Although waiting lists do not exist for all programs, 
they do for many. Programs in which more than 100 students were 
on waiting lists during the Fall, 1972 term were*: 

Auto Body Technology 
Marine Carpentry 
Commercial Photography 
Dental Assisting 
Forestry Technology 
Auto Mechanics 
Nursing, Associate Degree 
Nursing, Licensed Practical 
Radiologic Technology 
Vocational Home Economics 
Welding 

In spite of pressures to expand the capacity of such pro- 
grams, or to create new ones, the colleges, lacking both financial 
resources and assurance that all the students seeking admission 
will find jobs upon graduation, accommodate this demand by admit- 
ting students to the institution to pursue a course of studies 
(thereby implementing the spirit of the open-door philosophy) • 



♦Curiously, counter to the advice given The Graduate , there appear 
to be few students waiting in line for programs involving plastics. 
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pending admission to the particular program for which there is 
a waiting list. Like so many of the dilemmas confronting the 
system, there is no other Immediate solution at hand. 

The role of the community college system in the offering of 
occupational education programs Is established. By itself this 
role Is sufficient to distinguish community colleges from the 
traditional junior college and to identify them In terms other 
than simply as feeder institutions to the four-year colleges and 
universities. At the same time, this distinction raises other 
problems of articulation, problems more severe than those apply- 
ing to academic transfer programs, and problems that are of grow- 
ing concern to those involved In postsecondary education. 

The matter centers on difficulties occurring when persons 
completing two-year occupationaUprograms decide to extend their 
education to the baccalaureate degree. On the face of it there 
is little reason why such a transition from a community college 
to a baccalaureate Institution should substantially differ from 
an academic transfer. In fact tH^e are problems associated with 
the transfer of vocational credits to four-year institutions, and 
students possessing vocational. associate degrees will likely find 
that substantial numbers of their credits will not transfer. 
The result is usually about three, rather than two, more years of 
academic. work to the baccalaureate degree. 
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It Is at this point that the issue of the "upside-down cur- 
riculum" emerges. The term applies to an inversion in the normal 
approach to the baccalaureate. Presently the student in a baccalaureate 
program begins study with two years of general education in a 
range of disciplines. In the junior year work begins to concentrate 
on the selected major field (geology, business administration, 
physics, ^.). The pattern is from general to specific, from 
the accumulation of credits in several discipline areas to con- 
centration on work in one major field. However, in view of the , 
specific nature of studies in community college occupational 
programs, it should be possible for a student to transfer and take 
two years of general studies to accomplish a baccalaureate, thereby 
"inverting" the curriculum. 

The concept has received some support nationally (although 
there has not been much evidence of its implementation). It is 
felt that it would be particularly appropriate in cases where the 
studies for the associate degree bear a reasonably close parallel 
to experience In the upper-division in the senior college. Nurs- 
ing is one such area (associates in nursing can be licensed as 
RN's)i Accounting, Law Enforcement, Hotel Management, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Radiologic Technologies, Computer Science, and 
Home Economics, to name but a few, are others. 

Those objecting to the concept point out that a baccalaureate 
degree in the field is different; It may require longer than two 
years in the "major" field, the course emphases may diverge. 
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and so on: in a few words, such lower-division programs in the 
community college are not "college parallel.*" 

T:.e view of this report is that such objections need to be 
proved. In the meantime, while it may be conceded that a student 
with an associate degree in nursing might have to take more than 
two additional years of work to accomplish a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Nursing, there is no clear reason why he should not be 
able to accomplish a Bachelor of Science degree £er se in two 
additional years. 

In view of the growing interest in vocational preparation 
programs, the Council on Higher Education, working with the State 
Board, should undertake a study of the inverted curriculum, 
determining results in states where it is operative, and identify- 
ing programs for which it is particularly appropriate). If the 
findings of such study are favorable, as a starting point, the 
senior colleges should establish upper-division general studies 
curricula that will articulate with community college occupational 
programs (primarily in management and professional fields) there- 
by providing a means for students to accomplish a baccalaureate 
in a total of four years of study. As a long-range goal, both 
types of institutions should work together to identify changes 
in their curricula that would allow students to accomplish the 
professional baccalaureate degree in the amount of time required 

*At this point one can recall axiom #7: "Things equal to the 
same thing (in this case, qualification for professional licensure) 
are equal to each other. 




for students who normally matriculate directly into the senior 
institution. 

Lastly, there is one further issue generating concern among 
those interested in community college occupational education 
programs. This centers on early trends to the offering of pro- 
grams requiring more than 90 credits (two years) of study in the 
coninunity colleges*. Such programs are in existence (Dental :;ygeine 
and Radiologic Technology are two examples). In all cases they 
lead to associate degrees. 

The conmunity colleges are restricted by law to the offer- 
ing of two-year programs only in the academic areas ("The pur- 
pose of the community college act is to. . .Establish firmly that 
community colleges are/ for purposes of academic training, 
two-year institutions. ...)**. The view of this report is that 
programs leading to the associate degree may, in limited numbers 
of cases, require a total of more than two years of study (when 
prerequisites are added). However, these programs should remain 
the exception, and the general bias should be against their develop- 
ment on the ground that they are normally outside the role and 



*This is usually the effective result of prerequisites for entry 
to a technical program. The program itself may require 90 credits, 
but an additional 30 to 45 credits may be required before a student 
will be admitted to the program. The result can be as much as 
three years of study. 

**RCW 28B.50.020 (5), emphasis added. 
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mission of the community college. For this raason, it is recom- 
mended that proposals for new conmunity college programs requir- 
ing a total of more than two years of study be transmitted to 
the Council on»Higher Education for review and reconmendation 
prior to their, inauguration. 

In conclusion, many of the arguments over the propriety 
of occupational programs in "higher education" are settled; 
senior colleges are both looking to the possibility of offer- 
ing advanced vocational programs or developing relationships 
with community colleges in occupational fields. Within the 
^.ommunity college system generally, occupational programs are 
b»tginning to predominate, reversing previous patterns. This 
creates some problems, several of which have been discussed here. 
Many of these devolve into a question of how many occupational 
(or other) programs ar necessary for the college to perform 
its functions, and this, in turn, reasserts the question of 
comprehensiveness. 

Again, this report's conception of comprehensiveness does 
not focus on the number of courses listed in the catalog; instead 
it calls for effort in each of the various functional elements 
comprising comprehensiveness. Beyond this, it is less concerned 
with individual institutional comprehensiveness than the presence 
of this factor in each district (calling for inclusion of programs 
ip other institutions, particularly vocational -technical institutes, 

in the local inventory of programs available to residents). 
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The community college role and mission in the provision 
of occupational programs is clear. The question centers on the 
range of such programs each college should be expected to offer. 
The view of this report is that the variety and range of programs 
must be tied less to a conception of comprehensiveness focusing 
on institutional program inventories than one tied to district 
and regional needs, within the limits of fiscal realities. 
Adult Basic Education 

The fourth functional component of the comprehensive com- 
munity college role is Adult Basic Education. As noted earlier, 
"adult education" is one of the educational services required 
to be offered by the Community College Act of 1967. The Act 
defines adult education as follows: 

"Adult education" shall mean all education or instruction. 
Including academic, vocational education, or training, and 
"occupational education" provided by public educational insti- 
tutions, including common school districts for persons eighteen 
years of age and over who hold a high school diploma or certi- 
ficate." Provided , That "adult education" shall not include 
academic education cr instruction for persons twenty-one years 
of age who do not hold a high school degree or diploma and who 
are attending a public high school for the sole purpose of 
obtaining a high school diploma or certificate: Provided, further . 
That "adult education" shall not Include education or instruc- 
tion provided by any four year public Institution of higher 
education: And Provided further , That adult education shall not 
include education or Instruction provided by a vocational -tech- 
nical institute." (RCW 28B.50.040) 

While it is not specifically stated in the RCW, it is evident 

in several additional statutes relating to adult education that 

the State Legislature in creating the community colleges intended 

that this be an area of authority delegated to the State Board. 
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In the powers and duties of the State Board, the statutes require: 

(The Board to) .. .prepare a single budget for the support of 
the state system of community colleges and adult education.... 
(RCW 28B. 50.090 (1)) (emphasis added) 

In addition, the statutes authorize it to permit adult 
education programs in the common schools under certain con- 
ditions, as follows*: 

The state board for community college education and the state 
board of education are lereby authorized to permit, on an ad hoc 
basis, the common school districts to conduct... a program in 
adult education when such program will not conflict with exist- 
ing programs of the same nature and in the same geographical 
area conducted by the comnunity college districts: Provided , 
That federal programs for adult education which are funded directly 
to the state board of education shall be administered by the 
superintendent of public instruction in cooperation with the 
director of the state board for community college education 
(RCW 28B.50.250). 

The description of adult education cited at the beginning 
of this section can be refined. As stated, it is broad enough 
to cover virtually everything done by community colleges (with 
the exception of educat.on for high school students enrolled in 
community college programs). It is synonomous both with the day 
(academic and occupational) programs and the (adult) continu- 
ing education program. Since continuing education is considered 



*Somewhat related to this authorization is additional authori- 
zation for local school boards and community college boards 
of trustees to enter Into agreements for the common use of 
facilities, as follows: 

The district boards of trustees (conmunlty college) and 
the common school boards are hereby authorized to enter 
Into agreements for the use by either of the other's services, 
facilities or equipment and for the presentation of courses 
of either for students of the other where such agreements 
are deemed to be In the best Interests of the education of 
the students Involved (RCW 28B.50.530). 
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an expansion of day programs, with the added component of com- 
munity service programs, it is not treated separately in this 
report. Instead, the focus of this section is on Adult Basic 
Education, those programs aimed at the development of eighth 
grade competencies among adults and high school completion. 

System rules and regulations concerning adult education 
also relate in part to these components*: 

One of the purposes of adult education in the State of Washington 
is to raise the educational level of adults in the state consistent 
with their ability to learn, and to provide adults disadvantaged 
th rough la^k of a high school diploma with tne opportunity to 
complete their high school education . Beyond that, adult eauca- 
tion programs are provided as a means of enabling all adults 
to pursue their Individual educational goals. 

In 1969 the Community College Act of 1967 was amenc'f»d to vest 
the primary authority and responsibility for conduce of adult 
education programs in the community college system of the state. 
This act also identified the exceptions which call for coopera- 
tion between the State Board for Community College, Education, 
the State Director, the State Board of Education, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

One further comtient should be made here; Adult Basic Education 
programs are federally-funded, with the funds funnel ed to the 
conwunity colleges through an office in the SRI; community colleges 
may issue h..,h school diplomas or certificates subject to the rules 
and regulations of the SPI and the SBE. 

The major reference to Adult Basic Education in the Six- 
' Year Plan is a measurable objective under Goal HI. 

Not all conmunity colleges list Certificate of Educational 
Competence programs in their catalogs, although all provide high 
school completion. Tacoma Coirmunity College identifies a high 



* Standard Policies and Procedures Manuel, SBCCE, sec. 4.40.00 et. seg.. 
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school completion program as an offering but does not refer to 
a competency program. Big Bend and Shoreline Community Colleges 
are two further examples. 

About one in every fifteen community college students is 
enrolled in Adult Basic Education. In the fall, 1973 term, 
approximately 8»800 students so perceived themselves (student 
intent). These enrollments comprised approximately six percent- 
of the total for the system. The proportions of students so 
enrolled varied from district to district, with Fort Steilacoom 
(servicing both Ft. Lewis and McChord Air Force Base) account- 
ing for 34 percent of the total (Table 15). 

Many of the community colleges offer one or the other, 
or both, types of programs off -campus (competence and comple- 
tion), frequently in high schools within their districts. In 
total, nearly 470 courses are offered off -campus*: Adult Basic 
Education accounts for 66 of these; community service courses 
total 30; and the remainder are academic transfer or general studies 
programs and occupational programs. These courses, in turn, 
encompass 127 sections in Adult Basic, 35 sections in conwunity 
service and 672 sections in the remainder. Daytime and evening 
Adult Basic courses offered on-campus total 380, involving, in 
turn, 610 sections. 



*Fall, 1973; SBCCE MIS-2. 
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Table 15 

Adult Basic Education and High School Completion 
in the Community Colleges of Washington 
fall. 1973 
(Student Intent) 



ADULT H.S. 
BASIC DIPLOMA/GED 
DISTRICT AND COLLEGE EDUCATION CERTIFICATE 



Peninsula 


29 


54 


Grays Harbor 


16 


63 


Olympic 


29 


239 


Skagit Valley 


21 


286 


District Total 


172 


308 


Everett 


171 


129 


Edmonds 


1 


179 


District Total 


516 


443 


Seattle Central 


302 


ceo 


Seattle North 


74 


113 


Seattle South 


140 


105 


Shoreline 


0 


125 


Bellevue 


5 


98 


Highline 


2 


112 


Green River 


1 


171 


Fort Steilacooni 


100 




District Total 


51 


240 


Central i a 


34 


177 


OVTI 


17 


63 


Lower Columbia 


33 


70 


Clark 


88 


367 


Wenatchee Valley 


108 


52 


Yakima Valley 


272 


43 


District Total 


135 


450 


Spokane 


0 


0 


Spokane Falls 


135 


450 


Big Bend 


0 


0 


Columbia Basin 


26 


127 


Walla Walla 


61 


119 


Whatcom 


99 


76 


Tacoma 


0 


340 


SYSTEM TOTALS 


1.764 






(1.32%) 


(4. 51%) 



Sou^ce: SBCCE MIS-1 Suimary Enrollment Report, Final Fall Quarter, 1973 
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The State Board's Management Information System does not 
Identify the type and number of off -campus facilities through 
which community colleges offer Adult Basic Education programs; 
however, all but four conwunity colleges refer to off -campus 
facilities in their catalogs, and seven specifically mention the 
provision of educational offerings in district high schools. 

An important question relating to Adult Basic Education 
as a function of the community cc jes is that of geographic 
distribution. Through coordi native efforts, the coirmunity college 
districts and the public schools strive to provide adult basic 
education in isolated areas. Such efforts should be encouraged; 
an ultimate goal should be the capacity to provide such irogranis 
in every school district. 

During the 1972-73 academic vear, slightly more than 2,800 
high school diplomas and 3,584 certificates were granted through 
this program. The statutes and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the program permit students to obtain their diplomas from 
high schools upon completion of the program. During that year 
slightly more than 1,300 chose to do so. A listing of the acti- 
vities of each district is contained on the following table (Table 1 

All of these data substantiate the important role in the 
provision of Adult Basic Education performed by the community 
colleges. As noted earlier, these programs are substantially 
funded with federal moneys, and the funding is administered 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, cooperatively with 
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the State Board for Community College Education (RCW 28B.50.250). 
In view of the predominant role of the conrounity colleges in 
adult education, it might simplify management if funding responsi- 
bility were transferred directly to the State Board, the agency 
responsible for the provision of such educational programs. 
Beyond this recomnendation, however, the provision of Adult 
Basic Education represents an area of clear effectiveness in the 
community college program array. 
Community Service 

The fifth dimension of comprehensiveness concerns conmunity 
services. This functional component more than any other attempts 
to meet the educational interests of members of the general 
public. It is one activity clearly intended to provide a reci- 
procal benefit to the taxpayers supporting the system, those tax- 
payers who, for one reason or another, choose not to enroll in 
courses and programs for credit. The Community College Act of 
1967 amplifies somewhat the nature of the community services 
to be provided: 

Each cownunity college district shall offer thoroughly compre- 
hensive educational, training, and service programs to meet 
the needs of both the coiwiunities and students served by com- 
bining, with equal emphasis, high standards of excellence in 
academic transfer courses; realistic and practical courses in 
occupational education, both graded and ungraded; and community 
services of an educational, cultural and recreational nature ; 
and adult education. (RCW 28B.50.090; emphasis added) 



me 



According to a definition of "community service" prepared 
for discussion purposes by the State Board staff, the term en- 
compasses "those courses and activities conducted for members 
of the community to provide recreation, information, or instruc- 
tion in cultural or avocatlonal areas not directly related to 
vocational goals or the fullflllment of requirements for a 
degree, certificate or diploma. Community service courses do 
not result in credits earned."* 

Community services, by their nature, involve two basic 

types of activities: (1) organized courses and activities, 

and (2) activities, such as lectures, concerts, etc, not provided 

within a course structure. This distinction Is apparent in 

the classification system employed by the State Board: 

"Conwunity Service Avocatlonal— Organized courses or activities 
which may carry no credit and were established for the purpose 
of meeting community avocatlonal needs and are typically not 
applicable to degrees, diplomas, or certificates. Cultural, 
recreational and personal skill courses not meeting the Intent 
(of definitions concerning Academic transfer, Adult Basic, and 
Occupational Programs) are in this category. 

"Community Service — Other Activities— Activities in the Community 
Service area not specifically classified (as the preceding). 
Lectures, visiting musical programs and community utilization 
of campus facilities are examples. Activities identified in 
this category must not be used to generate student credit hours ... 

(SBCCE Classification Code, emphasis thus) 



*SBCCE, Price, Frank, "Community Service" memorandum to Campus 
and District Presidents, September 18, 1974. 
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The statutory statement of comprehensiveness requires the 
provision of community services (not necessarily community service 
courses) of an educational, cultural, and recreational nature 
"with equal emphasis" (not necessarily equal amounts) to that 
accorded the other thre<» categories. Following the passage of 
this Act, and until the regular legislative session of 1971, the 
funding for conmunity services was comparable to that for academic 
offerings in the conmunity colleges. In 1971, however, priorities 
were established for funding, and the state funding of the com- 
munity services portion of the college offering was eliminated. 
This was accomplished through a proviso in the 1971-73 Appropria- 
tions Act directing (for purposes of appropriations) that "all 
programs defined by the State Board as 'community service' either 
be discontinued, or continued on the basis that fees be charged 
for these courses at a level commensurate with the direct instruc- 
tional costs plus all supporting costs." The intent of this proviso 
was to exclude FTE student units generated in community service 
programs from consideration in the largely PTE-driven formula 
for general fund appropriations*. 

One effect of the proviso was a drastic reduction in the 
reported number of community service courses offered throughout 
the system, as indicated on Table 17. 



*The Governor vetoed a phrase which would have similarly excluded 
academic general studies. 
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TABLE 17 



COMMUNITY SERVICE COURSE SECTIONS 



Fall Quarter N umber of Course Sections 

1970 824 

1971 366 

1972 301 

1973 234 
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A more detailed description of course section offerings by 
campus is contained in Table 18. This display contrasts the 
number of coimiunity service course sections to the total of all 
course sections offered in each district for che fall quarters 
of the year preceding and the year following the "self-support" 
budget proviso. 

During the three-year period encompassing the years immediately 
preceding and iniiiediately succeeding the enactment of the proviso, 
comnunity service course sections dropped from 823 to 301; stated 
differently, they declined from 6.50 to 1.86 percent of the total. 
In all, the reductions were the result of three separate but 
related causes: the first was the funding proviso: it has been 
estimated that about one-third of the reductions were directly 
attributable to its requirements; the second was the advent of 
a new definition of "vocational education" which included, among 
other things, the authority to apply federal vocational funds to 
a group of courses generally described as "home and family life 
education courses;" the third was a housekeeping effort to reclassify 

« 

courses which previously may have been misclassified. 

Whatever else, it is clear that the removal of funding in- 
spired a review of course classifications, and regardless of one's 
opinion of community service programming, it is apparent that 
much of the reclassification that occurred was both justifiable 
and overdue. 
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Although the proviso expired at the end of the 71-73 biennium, 
and no similar provision was attached to the appropriation act 
for the current biennium, the State Board for Community College 
Education is observing the principle that any courses that cannot 
be legitimately classified as either academic (including develop- 
mental courses) or occupational (including home and family life 
courses) must be offered on a self-supporting basis. 

The current operating policy of the State Board is con- 
sistent with the last expressed intent of the legislature, but in 
the absence of further clarification of that intent it may operate 
to frustrate the development of an important facet of the conmunity 
college role. 

The State Board is requesting a re-examination of the issue 
of conmunity service funding with a further request that it be 
re-established at a program level equal in importance to the 
academic an'd vocational areas, and at a funding level equal to 
that of other courses. It is the view of this report that the 
matter should be re-examined with an eye to some degree of fund- 
ing, but that equality of funding, particularly in view cf other 
current and pressing needs in the state, swings the pendulum too 
far in the other direction. 

There is no clear reason why community services could not 
be funded at a lower percentage than o.ther programs. (One might 
also note at this time that the non-course nature of many community 
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service programs engages the larger question of the appropriate- 
ness of funding non-traditional activities through traditional 
formulae.) Another approach, perhaps more reflective of the lack 
of congruence between traditional funding formulae and the often 
non-structured nature of community service endeavors, would be 
an allocation to each district in a lump-sum manner, on the 
basis of a specified number of dollars per PTE student in the 
district (the sum of $5.00 per PTE has been suggested), or a 
stipulation that a percentage of the total district budget be 
earmarked for community services. Either of these two would provide 
districts with flexibility in determining how the funds should 
be spent in response to the particular needs of the communities 
served (in some districts support for lectures, seminars, meetings, 
etc. might be more appropriate than the funding of courses). 

The problem of which, if any, community service courses to 
support with public funding is not unique to Washington. Oregon, 
in dealing with the issue, has attempted a more specific identi- 
fication of self-supporting courses. The result of these efforts, 
however, is similar to the situation evolving in Washington. In 
Oregon, as in this state, avocational or recreation courses may 
be provided, but they must be on a self-sustaining basis. An 
avocational (hobby) course is defined as: 

...any directed activity engaged in by individuals avoca- 
tional ly, resulting in a collection of objects or in the pro- 
duction of works. Non-reimbursable hobby courses are classified 
into three categories: collecting hobbies, craft hobbies, and 
proficiency hobbies. Non-reimbursable recreation courses are 
directed activities in which individuals participate with the 
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purpose of engaging in outdoor or indoor physical activity, 
except those activities which (1) contribute substantially 
to the physical fitness of a mature individual, or (2) directly 
relate to the educational aspects and initial skill development 
of adult lifetime activities*. 

Oregon permits the funding of general self -improvement 
courses. These courses, however, must carry institutional credit 
which may be applicable to meeting requirements for a degree. 
Included in this category are developmental learning courses, 
courses which are also funded in this state. 

If there are differences in the two approaches, they are 
slight. On the basis of definitions applicable in both states, 
it appears that comparable courses are in the non-funded categories. 
Perhaps the major distinction between the two approaches is that 
Oregon permits institutional application for funding of courses 
that might not be funded here. 

While there is continuing debate on whether these courses 
should be supported, there seems to be clear evidence that there 
is community interest in them. Because of this, any discussion 
of community services must encompass consideration of the emerg- 
ing efforts directed to the establishment of community schools 
In Washington. This is recognized by the common school districts, and 
this recognition Is reflected In a statement to the effect that in 
addressing the community service aspect of the community colleges. 



* Oregon State Board of Education Administrative Rules , p. 7, 
section 42-075, (based on Oregon Revised Statutes) (no date). 
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the question of articulation and coordination with the community; 
school efforts must be resolved*. . 

In 1973, the legislature authorized community schools to 
provide conmunity education programs "in the form of instructional, 
recreational and/or service programs on a noncredit and nontuition 
basis, excluding fees for supplies, materials, or instructor 
costs, for the purpose of stimulating the full educational potential 
and meeting the needs of the district's residents of all ages 
and making the fullest use of the district's school facilities."** 
However, as a proviso, the enactment requires that these rules 
be developed in cooperation with the SBCCE. The statute further 
requires that no state funds be used to begin new community school 
programs or to expand existing programs. 

This is essentially the situation with community service 
programs in the community colleges , but it is likely that some 
change in the conmunity education law will be sought, since a 
strict interpretation would prohibit the use of state funds for 
building operations for such endeavors. 

The present situation is this; the community colleges 
have the primary responsibility for adult education, the public 
school system has the facilities for taking adult education 
services to each community of the state. Although the community 



*SBCCE Memorandum, "The Comprehensive Community College," July 24, 
p. 13. 

♦♦Chapter 138, Laws of 1973. 
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college system presently provides educational offerings in many 
off -campus locations, there remains criticism that the system 
lacks the capacity to effectively deliver educational services 
in remote areas of the state. Funding is an obvious part of the 
problem, but cooperation and coordination of educational programs 
between the two sectors (comnunity college and K-12) could go 
a long way toward resolving unmet needs. Conflict between two 
competing agencies could compound the problem so that nothing 
is done. 

There are few general guidelines that can apply. As long 
as conmunity education programs are self -supposing and non-credit 
in nature , other than the fact that both are trying to do much 
the same thing, there is no real conflict between the two authori- 
ties. Unfortunately, as long as this situation prevails, there 
is also no real fulfillment of the educational needs that exist 
throughout the state. If the two systems cooperate so that adult 
education programs, both state funded credit programs and self- 
supporting noncredit programs, are offered in community schools, 
particularly in communities where there are no community colleges, 
the potential for meeting existing educational needs is magnified 
considerably. 

Cooperation in the provision of community education/community 
service programs, and adult education programs, need not be 



limited to the community colleges and common schools. Community 
organizations are also heavily involved in these activities in 
most communities. A recent study by the National Center for 
Educational Statistics revealed that nationwide, 66,770 community- 
based private non-profit organizations furnished 564 million 
hours oif organized instruction of three hours or more duration 
to nearly 11 million people during 1971. This effort Involved 
654,000 people, part- and full-time, of which 510,800 contributed 
their services are volunteers*. Churches account for more than 
75 percent of the organizations involved, and serve about me- 
third of the participants. They are followed by the YMCA's and 
YWCA's, and the Red Cross, which together serve about 28 percent 
of the participants. Social Service organizations and civic groups 
account for another 30 percent. Most of the issues involved in 
these organized activities deal with community concerns. Religious 
issues rank second, and personal and family living topics account 
for the bulk of the remainder. Less than ten percent of the parti- 
cipants are enrolled in activities involving general education, 
occupational training, or sports and recreation**. 

Of some significance is the finding that contributions and 
student fees, together, account for only 34 percent of the total 
costs of these activities. The remaining costs are borne by the 



*This information is quoted from a paper prepared by Dr. Richard Harris, 
Director of Continuing Education at Grays Harbor. 

**idem. 
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general budgets of the participating community organizations*. 
The aforementioned community education act recognizes the potential 
role of community organizations by authorizing cooperation with 
them in the provision of community education services. 

The role of the state in the provision of such community 
education services is not clear. Both the community college act 
and the community education statute recognize such services, but 
both are restricted operationally to what those who participate 
in them are willing to pay. The view of this report is that some 
state funding is necessary if the roles of both the community 
colleges and the conmunity schools (with the emphasis on the 
"community" portion of their titles) are to be fulfilled. 

Finally, the issue of community service funding is complex. 
There is a natural and understandable tendency during a period 
when social demands exceed resources to concentrate available 
funds on programs of highest priority. Because of this, community 
service courses, avocational and recreation courses, tend to be 
viewed with scepticism, and funding is directed to those programs 
which culminate in some form of award, diploma or other; thus, 
the proviso in the 1971 Appropriations Act and the legislative 
expression represented therein. At the same time, there is another 
expression of the legislature that is operative. This is the 
reference to community services in the Community College Act. 
When created, these institutions were considered community colleges. 



*ibid. 
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and the provision of conmunity educational services was considered 
a prime component of their institutional role. 

Many who call for funding of community service programs 
question the distinction between students in diploma programs, 
whose courses are funded, and other members of the community, 
who do not enroll in diploma programs, and whose courses must 
be self-sustaining. For the latter, the issue is aggravated when 
one compares the relative contributions to tax revenues between students 
in diploma programs and those who simply want to avail themselves of 
the college's educational facilities. 

Support for community (or public) services in Washington 
higher education has been traditional. The health facilities 
of the University of Washington, which accept patients from the 
general public, receive public funding, as do the educational 
television operations of that institution. There are other 
examples extant in the state. These are instances in which the 
legislature made a clear decision that the activities are in the 
public interest. Proponents of comnunity service programs argue 
that the 1967 Community College^^Act is another instance of such 
legislative action. 

Yet, the question of relative priorities remains. The 
primus inter pares roles of the community college during a period 
of fiscal restraint must be the various degree or certificate 
programs and adult basic education. With insufficient funds to 



support adequately all four major dimensions of the community 

college's educ^itional role, something has to give. Presently 

this is conmunity service. This interpretation is implicit in 

the proviso deleting state funding when read in its entirety: 

PROVIDED, That it is the intent of the legislature that the 
traditional open door policy of community colleges be maintained 
for all students in 1971-73; however. If it is determined to 
be impossible to serve all applicants, that equa^ priority be 
given to the following programs Cas defined in the rules and 
regulations of the state board for community college education): 
occupational preparatory, occupational supplementary, academic 
transfer, and academic basic education; and that in order to 
Implement the aforementioned priorities , that all programs defined 
by the state board as "academic general education" (NOTE: the 
reference to academic general education was subsequently vetoed) 
and "conmunity service" either be discontinued, or continued 
on the basis that fees be charged for these courses at a level 
commensurate with the direct instructional costs plus all support- 
ing costs(.) (Washington Laws, 1971 1st Ex. Sess., Chapter 275, 
emphasis added.) 

Recognizing the import.ance of establishing priorities, it 
is also recognized that any permanent prohiblticn of support for 
such programs can only lead to their atrophy, and this is undesirable. 
Accordingly, this report recommends that some funding be extended 
to them, although this funding may be only a fraction of the unit 
expenditures for other community college endeavors (perhaps pro- 
viding for coninunlty service administrators in the colleges). 
Beyond this, the release of faculty members primarily associated 
with diploma programs for participation in community service courses 
and activities without charging the full cost of their time to 
the community service budget, thereby indirectly offsetting some 
of the costs, would create a situation wherein some of the community 
service functions of the college could be maintained. 
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A more exotic suggestion, based on the view that community 
services should be closely related to the desire of a community 
for them, would be granting to the districts some limited local 
taxing authority to fund such activities. Such an approach places 
the question directly in the lap of the districts. 

Short of these steps to keep this program thrust alive, 
a total re-examination of the community college statutory service 
mandate is appropriate. 
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6. Counseling and Guidance 

Underlying each of the major Instructional functions of tht comnunlty 
college are student services. Student services "include those student related 
activities which support the educational functions of the institutions by 
encouraging the growth and development of the students* potential and wel- 
fare."* They (Student Services) permeate the operation of the conwunlty 
college, encompassing both the curricular and the extra-curricular areas. 
In this report discussion of these services Is limited to guidance, 
career counseling, and program advising, essentially the counseling and 
guidance services.** Optimally, responsibility for these activities is 
shared by all professional personnel of the college, and they extend over 
the duration of the students' experience with the college. 

These statements can be fairly directed at the four-year institutions 
as well as the conmunity colleges. However, the diversity of students and 
the range of career alternatives in the community college argue strongly 
for a difference of degree in commitment, essentially in response to the 
need for a broader array of specialized activities. Students entering com- 
munity colleges reflect diversity in age, ability, achievement, motivation, 
and psychological orientation. Many are first generation college students 
having greater deficiencies in educational preparation and a lower frequency 
of educational success than their four-year counterparts. These factors 



*State of Washington Budget, 1973-75 Biennium , p. 428. 

**It should be recognized that student services also encompass such activities 
as: financial aid, admissions, records keeping, health services, and the 
provision of cultural, recreational, social and informational educational 
experiences to students. 




are believed to contribute to a greater and a more intense fear of fail- 
ure*. In addition, a high proportion of coircnunity college students are 
still defining their goals, and re-examining their self-identities while 
training for occupations and careers. For many, those conditions contri- 
bute to their choice of a comnunity college rather than a senior institu- 
tion for their initial college experience. Therefore, a developed guidance 
and counseling system, oriented tisward the individual, is a vital part of 
the role of the comnity college. 

When this is coupled with the absence, or at least a subordination of . 
the contending traditional higher education) roles (research, publication, 
etc.) additional points arise for a difference of kind, at least from the 
four-year institutions, in commitment to guidance and counseling in the two 
types of institutions. More than any other type of public institution of 
higher learning, the community colleges are "teaching colleges/' While research 
is one dimension of the goals expressed in the Six-Year Plan, this is research 
of an applied nature directly relevant to improving teaching effectiveness, 
particularly effectiveness in communicating knowledge to the varied students 
enrolled in these institutions. This role, as teaching colleges, necessi- 
tates a strong and flexible student services program to complement -he formal 
learning environment. 



*Pat Cross, Beyond the Open Door , Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 1971. 
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In specific terms, the conmunity college is compelled to provide the 
following: 

—Information concerning orientation to the college and its offerings- 
admissions and pre-admissions. 

— Opport'=!nities for counseling and guidance including academic advising, 
group counseling, personal counseling, career exploravlon and other 
developmental processes. 

—Information about careers and jobs and the opportunity for job place- 
ment both part-time and full-time*., 

Counseling and guidance have been functions that tend to receive a 
relatively low priority internally in budget allocation decisions. Accord- 
ingly, they lack institutional visibility. However, this circumstance 
may be changing for the sjtate system. The State Board has requested increased 
operating funds and full-time-equivalent staff years for student services, 
as is apparent in the Governor's biennial budget: 

OPERATING BUDGET-CHANGE FROM PRECEDING BIENNIUM 

1971-73 1973-75 1975-77 

STUDENT SERVICES Actual I Change Estimated ^"Change Propose? 1" Change 

Operating Budget: $2,774,384 22.7 65,837,023 39.0 $12,565,412 60.4 

FTE Staff Years: 1,268.1 33.8 1,606.3 26.4 2,374.3 46.4 



♦Additionally the open door concept of the community college implies that 
stuoent services encompass: 

—easy access to the various programs through an efficient admissions and 

registration process 
—accurate and secure records keeping 
—access to financial aid 

—access to health counseling and medical referral 
—opportunities for self-exploration and involvement in governance, and 
recreational activities. 



Counseling and Career Guidance activities are estimated to amount to 
28 percent - 30 percent of the proposed student services operating budget. 

In addition, some counseling and guidance functions are funded in a 
specialized manner by outside sources. The full array of such activities 
is not evident in state data. As one example, Wenatchee Valley Conmunity 
College received $130,000 in a Title III Grant for 1975 from the federal 
government for a guidance and counseling program aimed at encouraging par- 
ticipation and retaining native Americans in postsecondary educational 
programs. This project involves both on- and off -camp ,5 activities with 
a full-time staff person assigned off -campus counseling responsibilities 
in Omak, near the CoHille Inuian Reservation. 

Beyond this, the nomenclature used at the local level to identify 
professional personnel responsible for guidance and counseling functions 
often differs among institutions (i.e.. Coordinator of Guidance, Counsel Ing- 
and Associate Dean of Counseling Service). These differences are attri- 
butable to the administrative prerogatives of the various colleges. Such 
variations do not imply differences in effort among the institutions, but 
they render accurate measurement of allocation of effort based upon aggregate 
state data difficult. (Regardless of title, throughout the system, the 
professional personnel In this area are. consistently responsible to the 
Oean of Students.) 
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Table 19 shows the numbers and proportions of full-time-equivalent 

professional personnel assigned to student service in the community colleges. 

These services Include: 

"Those activities that are general lyassociated with the following 
offices: Registration and student records, Counseling and Guidance, 
Financial Aids, Placement, Recruitment, Intramural Athletics, Director 
of Student Services, Student Health Center." 

The size and proportion of the personnel commitment to student services 
will vary with the size and type of campus. The proportion of FTE personnel 
assigned to student services range from a high of 11.2 percent at Seattle 
Central Community College (notably, this campus has a highly diverse student 
population in terms of age, race, and financial ability, necessitating a 
strong student services effort; indirectly reflective of this, Seattle 
Central also has the highest proportion of students on financial aid of 
any of the community colleges) to 3.8 percent at Spokane Community College 
(a former vocational -technical institute. with, perhaps, a more homogenous 
population). While some of the expected economies of scale can be found, 
the relationships vary in accordance with such things as the academic/occu- 
pational mix of the campus and, to some extent, the rural /urban character ^ 
of the school. 

A minimum base for staffing developed by SBCCE in the student services 
area is currently under discussion in the system. It suggests the follow- 
ing, assuming an annual FT^ student enrollment of 1,000: 

Dean of Student Services 1 

Registrar/Aditiissions jRf fleer J 

Student Programs/Activities Director 1 

Counselors J 
Financial Aid Officers 
Placement Staff 

Health Nurse '/2 

TOTAL W 

(Requisite clerical support staff is not Itemized) 
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A formula* developed by the Washington State Student Services Com- 
mission (primarily consisting of Deans of Students and Student Services 
Personnel in the conwunity colleges) recommends the full-time staff (per 
1,000 increase In annualized headcount) be increased by 1/2 at the manage- 
ment level, 3 at the professional and paraprofessional levels, with com- 
mensurate increases at the paraprofessional level recognizing economies of 
scales, at the secretarial -clerical levels. 

Accountings of personnel specifically assigned to the counseling and 
guidance functions fail to recognize the joint responsibility shared by 
the professional staff (counselors, testing specialists, faculty, etc.) 
for career planning, vocational advising and academic program planning. 
This longitudinal guidance and counseling function is an essential comple- 
ment to the instructional function of the cownunity college. As the indi- 
vidual student progresses, refining his educational and career objectives, 
his counseling and guidance requirements may also change. His require- 
ments nay include, at first, guidance counseling and testing, then academic 
or vocational program planning, and possibly job placement information, depend- 
ing upon the point at which he decides to enter the labor market. 

This report is supportive of counseling and guidance efforts in the 
area of career planning. This includes both formal class offerings and 
individualized counseling efforts in the community colleges. Support is 
repeated in the four-year institution roles and missions document which 



*It should be noted that the Washington State Student Services Commission 
has taken no formal review action on the SBCCE suggested base staffing 
requirements. 
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carries the following reconmendatipn: 

"Career analysis courses examining career opportunities for college 
graduates should be provided for lower-division and entering students," 

Important to this function are the responsibilities of the teaching 
faculty in guidance and counseling. It Is only through the interaction 
of both student personnel staff and teaching faculty that the total re- 
sources of the college can be comnitted toward meeting the needs of 
students.. .."thereby accomplishing the objectives faced by the compre- 
hensive student-oriented community college."* 

Given the need for faculty involvement in career advising there Is 
a need to discuss the use of part-time personnel in the community colleges. 
Part-time faculty are not generally compensated for advising students. 
They are not generally assigned advisees, required to maintain office hours, 
or assigned office space. A heavy dependence on part-time personnel might 
be expected to dilute the effectiveness of shared counseling and guidance 
staff-faculty responsibilities. There are factors which should determine 
the use of part-time personnel (instructional mix, evening and off-campus 
offerings) others which must affect it (e.g., availability of qualified 
part-time personnel), and still others which should not dictate it (e.g., 
budget limitations). The position of this report is that the use of such 
faculty should be evaluated from the perspective of whether it has an undesir 
able long-range impact on the instructional goals and objectives of the 
Institutions. 



♦O'Bannlon, Terry and Thurston, Alice, editors. Student Development Programs 
In The Community Junior College . 
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The previous discussion attempts to describe and encapsulate the 
nature of counseling and guidance services and their functional relation- 
ship to the role of the comnaunity colleges. On the basis of this review, 
it is suggested that the community colleges reassess their student services 
from the viewpoint of the array of students they must concern. Particular 
attention should be directed toward those students who are identified in 
the evening and continuing education categories. Improved counseling and 
guidance services for these students could be provided by the staffing of 
counseling and guidance offices for a set tim^'^in the evening. 

There exists no simple method for developing systemwide standards 
for guidance and counseling: to a large degree the response must be in balance 
with local conditions. As a general rule, greater awareness of the impor- 
tance of these functions to the ideals reflected in the open door philosophy 
of the community colleges is needed. 
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E. The Community College Districts 

Until now, this report has emphasized elements that span the system. 
As a general rule, references to individual institutions or districts either 
have been for purposes of illustration or for the identification of par- 
ticular conditions or issues. An examination of the individual districts 
with some description of the objective conditions that relate to them will 
suggest both their coimran and individual characteristics and the nature of 
the demographics in which they operate. 

Before preceding to these descriptions, however, a point should be made; ' 
this centers on the names of the individual, community colleges in the system. 
As shown on Table 20. of the 27 campuses comprising the system, only 16 
utilize the designation "community college." The 10 campuses retaining the 
designation "college" were established before the Community College Act of 
1967. The designation of OVTI as a vocational -technical institute, while 
confusing, is both a carry-over and a reflection of its currently-defined 
role as an occupational program-oriented campus. 

The descriptive elements of the term "community college" have been stressed 
in this report. The term has come to connote an open door, largely local 
institution offering programs spanning areas beyond those classified as 
academic. Community colleges are a species of higher educational institution 
different from junior colleges, different from vocational -technical institutes 
in this state and in others, and different from baccalaureate-granting colleges 
and universities. In short, the term "community college," encompasses the 
role and mission of these institutions. Not to apply the designation to 
those select Institutions which qualify for it Is to at least generate 
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unnecessary confusion. Beyond this, the assumption of the unqualified 
appellation "college," as is the case with 10 of these institutions, 
conjures Images both of a disdain for the community college title and a 
quest for recognition as something different from what they are. For 
these general reasons, and in the Interest of consistency, it is recom- 
mended that all of the community colleges in the system assume the title 
"community college." 

With this point stated, a review of the individual districts in 
in order. 
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District #1--Peninsu1a College 

Peninsula College was established in 1961 and moved in 1964 from the 
Port Angeles High School campus to its present site— a 75-acre wooded tract 
on the southeastern edge of the city of Port Angeles, overlooking the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. Peninsula College serves, with academic and 
occupational programs, Clallam and Jefferson Counties. These two counties 
comprise an essentially rural district of relatively large area (3,558 square 
miles, fifth largest in the system) and a small population (46,400, smallest 
of any district in the system), and a combined area of 3,558 square miles. 
The confuting distance from the southwest extremity of Jefferson County to 
Port Angeles is more than 100 miles. For this reason. Peninsula Co- lege is 
one of the few coirmunity colleges in the system that maintains residence 
halls for its students. 

District #1 is effectively isolated from all other postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions. The two-county district contains no four-year institu- 
tion (public or private), no vocational -terhnical institute, nor any pro- 
prietary schools offering programs approved for veterans* benefits. Access 
to other educational institutions is restricted by the* geographic barrier 
of Puget Sound. This condition of isolation should and apparently does help 
to degermine the structure and function of Peninsula College. It is not 
surprising that the largest share of college participants from this district 
attend the community college. Sixty-eight percent of all college students 
from Clallam County attend Peninsula College. Fifty-four percent of all 
college students from Jefferson County attend either Peninsula College 
(48 percent) or Olympic College in Bremerton (69 percent). In view of the 
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absence of other sources of occupational training in the district, the 
marked shift in the mix of academic and occupational effort, from 73/27 
in 1968-69 to 57/43 in 1972-73, would appear to represent a necessary response 
to the educational needs of the district. 

Consistent with the total population cf the district. Peninsula College 
is one of the smaller institutions in the 22-district community college 
system, both in terms of headcount (2,233) and in terms of full-time- 
equivalent students (1,043). The growth In enrollments was pronounced in 
the late 1960's (33 percent from 1968 to 1970) but less dramatic in the 
early 1970's (4.2 percent from 1970 to 1972). 

The faculty consists of 49 full-time instructors and fewer than a 
dozen part-time instructors. Notable in the curriculum of the college 
is the listing of a number of pre-professional programs (Pre-l aw, Pre-dentistry, 
Pre-medicine, Pre-pharmacy, Pre-veterinary medicine, Pre-optometry, Pre- 
engineering) which are in fact packages of basic general courses which 
parallel the lower -division experience of pre-professional students in 
the four-year schools. Entirely consistent with the location of the college 
is the commitment in coiirses and in faculty to programs in Forestry and 
Fisheries on the academic side of che ledger and to Diesel Mechanics, 
Fisheries Technology, and Forest Technology on the occupational side of 
the ledger. The size of the institution precludes the offering of the more 
exotic occupational programs. In addition to the three mentioned above, 
the programs leading to the Associate of Applied Arts degree include such 
familiar favorites as Auto Mechanics, Business Administration, Secretarial 
Sciences, Practical Nursing (LPN), Associate Degree Nursing (RN), Engineer- 
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ing Technology, and Mid-Managenient. In what seems a confusing practice, the 
college awards the Associate of Applied Arts degree on successful comple- 
tion of a program of general education. 

Peninsula College is a small rural community college offering an array 
of academic and occupational programs and student services consistent with 
the circumstances of its location and size and responsive to the needs of 
the district. 



District #2— Grays Harbor College 

Established In 1930, Grays Harbor College occupied several different 
school buildings 1n the Aberdeen area before settling In Its current loca- 
tion In January of 1958— a 124-acre tract on a hill overlooking Aberdeen, 
Hoqulam, the Chehalis River, and the bay.. Grays Harbor College serves 
Grays Harbor County and Pacific County to the south, comprising a rural 
district with a combined population of 75,900 and a total area of 2,818 
square miles, an area lacking a major focus of population. The population 
of Pacific County Is 58 percent unincorporated; a similar pattern applies 
to Grays Harbor County outside the Aberdeen-Hoqulam area. In response to 
this feature of the district, the college has developed an active program 
of continuing education offerings at sites scattered throughout the district. 
Over 6,600 adults attended off -campus and evening classes during the 1972-73 
school year. 

There are no other two- or four-year institutions of postsecondary 
education in the two-county district, though programs In commercial pilot 
training and cosmetology are available in Grays Harbor County from pro- 
prietary schools approved for veterans' benefits. The advent of The 
Evergreen State College and Olympia Vocational -Technical Institute only 
60 miles from the demographic center of the district could have a moderate 
long-term effect on enrollments and instructional mix. Seventy-four percent 
of all college students from Grays Harbor County attend Grays Harbor College. 
Sixty-six percent of all those involved in college programs from Pacific 
County enroll at the college. It should be borne in mind that these figures 
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are inflated by the large proportion of part-time students enrolled in ex- 
tension courses. In view of the paucity of other approved occupational offer- 
ings in Grays Harbor County, the shift in the instructional mix of the college 
from 80/20 (academic/occupational PTE's) in 1968-69 to 66/34 in 1973-74 
is understandable. 

The high proportion of part-time students is reflected in the fact that 
in fall, 1973 the headcount enrollment was 3,311 while the PTE enrollment 
was 1,424. The growth in total enrollment (PTE) was steady throughout the 
1960's (about 10 percent per year), but enrollment actually declined 
(about 7 percent) from 1970 to 1972. 

The faculty consists of 56 full-time instructors, some of whom display 
an interesting versatility In the combinations of professional responsi- 
bilities assi^ed [apparently the invention of necessity] (e.g., English- 
Counseling, Russian-Counseling, Counsel ing-Mathematics, Music-Philosophy, 
Psychol ogy-Pootball Coach-Physical Education, and Placement Officer-Mathematics- 
Business Law). 

Despite the limitations of size, more severe than the gross figures 
suggest, the college lists a full range of academic programs and a respec- 
table set of technical -vocational programs. Data Processing Technology, 
Business Management, Electronic Technology, and Library Science are two- 
year curricula leading to the award of the Associate in Applied Arts Degree, 
Secretarial Science and Pish and Game Management Technician are two-year cur- 
ricula leading to an Associate of Science Degree. Auto Mechanics Technology, 
Machinist Technology, anc Carpentry Technology are two-year curricula leading 



to the Associate in Applied Arts Degree. Practical Nursing, Clerk Stenographer 
(36 weeks), and Clerk-General Office (44 weeks) programs are me-year cur- 
ricula which lead to one of several certificates. Welding is taught as a 
"tool of the trade." The Associate in Arts Degree, with its distribution 
requirement of 20 hours in each of the Science, Social Science, and Humanities 
areas, is accepted as satisfying the specific general education requirements 
of most of the senior institutions in the state. 

Grays Harbor College is one of the older and smaller institutions in 
the conmunity college system. The college has taken positive action to 
address the special problems of serving the needs of a dispersed and diverse 
clientele. 
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District #3— Olympic College 

When established in Bremerton in 1946 the campus of Olympic College 
"...was not atypical. It consisted of a no longer needed one-time grade 
school turned junior high school at Eleventh and Chester and no longer needed 
government dormitories." Today the campus (20 acres at Fifteenth and Chester) 
is still somewhat atypical in that it has not been removed to a hill over- 
looking something. However, the college has provided for 212 students a 
new and attractive coeducational Residence Hall (over-looked by the Olympic 
Mountains). For a two-county district (Kitsap and Mason) with a population 
of 125,000 persons encompassing a mere 1,355 square miles, where nearly half 
of the two-year participants from Mason County opt for OVTI, this facility 
would seem something of an anomaly. However, as evidenced by the "student 
cluster" living design and the sole functioning study-release project for 
offenders in the community college system, Olympic College views and exploits 
this residential aspect of college life as a vital component of the total 
educational experience. 

Because of its proximity to Puget Sound Naval Shipyard and the Bangor- 
Keyport facilities, Olympic College maintains a number of special educa- 
tional services for military personnel and for other installation employees. 
These include high school completion and developmental courses under the 
Pre-discharge Educational Program (PREP), Navy Associate Degree Completion 
(ADCOP), Federal Apprenticeship Program, and Federal AFterhours Programs 
(courses offered inmediately after the close of work at PSNS, Keyport, and 
at Bangor). In addition, the college has been designated a Servicemen's 
Opportunity College (SOC). The college evaluates the educational experience 
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of servicemen (regular courses, service schools, national test scores, 
correspondence courses, training, work experience and other related acti- 
vities) and honors that credit toward an Associate Degree. 

As a mature campus with an impressive population base, Olympic College 
has no excuse for gaps in the curriculum, and apparently it needs none. 
Seventy-one percent of all those enrolled in college from Kitsap County attend 
Olympic College, even though the commuting time and energy to either Seattle 
or Tacoma are not unreasonable. Perhaps the proximity of occupational 
programs at L.H. Bates and Clover Park Vocational -Technical Institutes (along 
with veteran-approved proprietary programs in secretarial science, commercial 
piloting and cosmetology offered in Kitsap County) helps to explain the 
instructional mix for a campus of this size and maturity: the 1968-69 academic/ 
occupational mix (PTE's) of 75/25 had evolved by 1973-74 to 61/38, as compared 
with a systemwide average of 54/46. 

Olympic College ranked 11th out of 27 campuses in the community college 
system in total PTE's for fall quarter of 1973 with 3,433. For the same term 
the headcount enrollment was 6,753, 19th of the 27 campuses in the state. 
These figures place Olympic College comfortably in the middle of the range 
of optimum size specified by the Carnegie Conmission*, well above the thres- 
hold for supporting a full range of services and under the ceiling where 
excessive size begins to handicap the operation. 

However, growth of the enrollment at Olympic has been far from constant. 
By 1965, PTE enrollment had reached 3,037. With the opening and growth of 
new campuses In Seattle and Tacoma this figure dropped to 2,202 in 1968, 
and recovered to the 1965 level only In 1972. In this regard, it must be 
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noted that the proposed Trident Support Site at Bangor Annex is expected, 
at the peak of its impact, to increase the population of Kitsap County by 
as much as 20 percent. This fact, taken with the history of programs for 
Navy and other federal employees cannot but produce a marked increase in 
the enrollment of Olympic College. 

The faculty of Olympic College consists of 97 full-time instructors 
(on-campus), 15 to 20 personnel at the Garrett Heyns Education Center at 
Washington Correction Center, Shelton, and an undetermined number of Instructors 
at various locations (e.g., Guam, on shipboard, etc.) involved in contractual 
programs with the Navy. 

Four degrees (Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, Associate 
in General Studies, and Associate in Technical Arts) and two certifi- 
cates (Certificate of Proficiency and Certificate of Completion) are avail- 
able there. The programs of study offered include a full range of academic 
programs and occupational programs in Automotive Technology. Data Proces- 
sing, Electronics, Engineering Technology, Data Processing, Electronics, 
Engineering Technology, Law Enforcement, Machine Technology, Medical Assistant, 
Nursing Practical, Nursing (Associate Degree), Office Occupations, Parent 
and Early Childhood Education, and Welding Technology. Of special note is 
the Apprentice School. Several trade areas of apprenticeship training are 
provided by the college in cooperation with local apprenticeship councils. 
In addition, Olympic College provides all apprenticeship training for the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard. 
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Olympic College 1s a mature Institution with none of the restrictions 
of size experienced by institutions with a lesser population base. Its prox 
imity to the military facilities has generated special programs to respond 
to that enlarged community. The advent of the Trident Support Site 
places the campus in a dynamic situation with regard to enrollment pro- 
jections and general institutional planning. The advent of this site could 
abruptly increase the enrollment of Olympic by as much as 10 percent. 
Realignments with adjacent institutions (Peninsula and Central ia-OVTI) as 
discussed earlier in this report, could be one response to such conditions. 
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District #4— Skagit Valley College 

Skagit Valley College, originall^ named Mount Vernon Junior College, 
was organized and opened in 1926 as an adjunct to Mount Vernon High School. 
Classes were held during the first years on the top floor of the high school 
building. In 1948, the name was changed to Skagit Valley Junior College, 
and in 1958, the present name was adopted. In 1959 the college moved to its 
present site— 86 acres on the northeast edge of Mount Vernon. In 1970, 
through the cooperative efforts of SBC and the Naval Air Sation, the Whidbey 
Branch of Skagit Valley College was established on the Seaplace Base at Oak 
Harbor. In 1973 the property which housed the Whidbey Branch was declared 
surplus by the Navy and transferred to the college as a permanent facility. 

Skagit Valley College serves a 3-county district (Skagit, Island, and 
San Juan) with a combined population of 85,600 and a combined area of 2,126 
square miles, a district whose shape reflects the complexities of delivery, 
with Whidbey Island suspended southward to Everett and the San Juan Islands 
(in unparalleled straits) isolated even from each other. Sixty-five percent 
of all those attending college in 1970 from Skagit County enrolled at SVC. 
Fifty-eight percent of the college enrollment from Island County was attri- 
butable to SVC. However, with a total population of 4,000 people distributed 
over 3 major islands where the largest and only incorporated city (Friday 
Harbor) has a population of only 889 people, San Juan County poses special 
and largely unresolved problems of educational delivery. Only 15 percent of 
the college participants attend SBC— fewer than attend the UW (19 percent) 
or WWSC (27 percent). The percent of population of San Juan County enrolled 
in all colleges in the state (participation rate) ranks 36th among the 39 
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counties. A practicable method of delivering educational service to a popu- 
lation this small, this collectively isolated, and this internally dispersed, 
has not been found. 

Although there are no other institutions of postsecondary education in 
the 3-county area, the proximity of Bell Ingham is such that the influence 
of Western Washington State College and Bell Ingham Vocational-Technical Insti- 
tute are appreciable. In addition, veteran-approved proprietary offerings to 
train Accountants, Secretaries, Comnerclal Pilots and Cosmetologists are 
available in Skagit County. 

With an FTE enrollment of 2,243 and a headcount enrollment of 4,793, 
SBC is in the low range of optimum size as specified by the Carnegie Comtiis- 
sion*. The Instructional mix of academic/occupational PTE's is 56/43 as com- 
pared with a systemwide average of 55/44. As an older institution, the growth 
in SBC enrollment over the past decade has been less dramatic than that of 
emerging campuses. But even with a 10 percent decline in enrollment from 
1965 to 1966 (coincident with the opening of Seattle Comnunity) FTE enroll- 
ment doubled between 1962 and 1972. 

Because of the Inclusion in District H of the Whidbey Island Naval 
Air Station, Skagit Valley College offers a number of special programs 
for Naval and other federal personnel. Beyond the normal programs available 
at the Whidbey Branch, high school completion and development courses are 
offered under the Pre-discharge Educational Program (PREP). SBC has been 
designated by the American Association of Conmunity and Junior Colleges as 
a Serviceman's Opportunity College (SOC), whereby the Whidbey Branch attempts 
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.to meet the special needs of the servicemen through a liberal admissions 
policy relatod to service conditions, granting a maximum credit for service 
schools and training, and providing classes and special programs for the con- 
venience of base personnel . 

Degrees of Associate in Arts, Associate in Technical Arts, and Com- 
munity College Diploma (the equivalent of Associate in General Studies) 
are awarded for successful completion of 93 credits. Certificates of com- 
pletion are awarded in fields requiring less than 2 years of study. In addi- 
tion to a full range of academic programs. SVC offers occupational curricula 
in Associate Degree Nursing, Body and Fender Technology, Civil Engineering 
Technology, Electronics Technology, Industrial Mechanics. Marine Technology, 
Mid-Management, Park Ranger Technology, Practical Nursing, Science ..chnology. 
Secretarial Science and Clerical, and Welding Technology. 

Skagit Valley College, the second-oldest college in the coimunity 
college system, is making a ? -isoned response to the educational needs of 
a geographically convoluted district. The Whidbey Branch is a bargain among 
educational investments. The location of part-time Extension Coordinators 
on San Juan, Lopez, and Orcas Islands, while not the ultimate solution to 
the delivery problem, for the moment is a commitment consistent with other 
limitations in services residents have come to accept by virtue of their 
isolation. 
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District #5--Edmonds Comnunity College and Everett Comnunity College 

District ^15 is a two-campus district (Everett and Edmonds Community Col- 
leges) serving all of Snohomish County except the Northshore School District 
(see District f7). Snohomish County is a suburban*rural county with a total 
population of 265,000, only slightly more *han half (53 percent) incorporated. 
The two campuses are logically located in the two major foci of population in 
the county, Everett (53,400) and the Lynnwood- Edmonds -Mountlake Terrace com- 
plex (60,450) comprising the northern extremity of the Seattle metropolitan 
area. 

Everett Community College is one of the older institutions in the system, 
in continuous operation since 1941, but able to trace its conception to an 
abortive 8-year start in 1915. From an inopportune restart, on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, Everett Junior College survived the war in the former Lincoln 
Elementary School to serve returning veterans under the 6. I. Bill of Rights. 
In 1958 the college changed its residence to the current site, 34 acres at 
the south end of the Everett Municipal Golf Course, and in 1967 the college 
changed its name to Everett Community College. 

Edmonds Community College opened classes in September of 1967 and oper- 
ated for two years in a rented space at Woodway Senior High School, moving 
to relocatable structures on the current 100-acre campus in Lynnwood for fall 
quarter classes in 1969. 

The two campuses are coordinated by a district office headed by a Dis- 
trict President and are governed by a single district board of trustees, 
though each campus has its own President and complement of administrators. 
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Students from Snohomish County have access to all sectors of post- 
secondary education, including a variety of veteran-approved proprietary 
school programs, ^^onetheless, fully 60 percent of all college participants 
from Snohomish County attend one of the two community colleges, and another 
five and one-half percent attend Shoreline Community College, whose district 
includes part of Snohomish County. The academic/occupational instructional 
mix has changed from 62/27 (plus U percent community service) in 1968-69 
to 57/43 in 1973-74 as compared with the systemwide average of 54/46. 

Understandably, serving a district of such a large population. District 
#5 has the third largest enrollment of any district in the system, 5,869 
(FTE) and 10,385 (headcount). The growth in headcount enrollments over the 
past decade is notable for 2 discontinuities: a 31 percent increase from 
fall, 1966 to fall, 1967, coinciding with the opening of classes at Edmonds 
Conmunity College, and a 24 percent increase from fall, 1968 to fall, 1969, 
coinciding with the move to the L^nnwood campus. Beyond these notable in- 
creases, the relative youth of the Edmonds campus has sustained a higher than 
average growth rate in district enrollments to the present. 

The Everett faculty consists of nearly 150 full-time instructors whereas 
the Edmonds campus, with fewer than 40 full-time instructors, is heavily de- 
pendent on part-time instructional personnel. 

Both campuses offer a full range of academic programs. There is coor- 
dination of occupational offerings between the two campuses. Both cover 
the standard offerings in Business and Office Occupations, with Edmonds pro- 
viding special programs in Insurance, Sales Representative, and Hotel -Motel 
Management as well as the complimentary Hotel -Motel Housekeeping and a system- 
unique Custodial Training program. In the area of Communications both 
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campuses offer programs in Photography while Everett offers Office Duplicat- 
ing and Technical Illustration Technology as well. Edmonds offers no pro- 
grams in the general area of Construction while Everett offers eight differ- 
ent specialties. Similarly, district lesponsibil ity for Mechanical -Industrial 
Occupations seems to have been reserved to Everett. Responsibility for para- 
medical training is shared, with Edmonds offering Dental Assisting, Medical 
Assistant, and Mental Health Aide while Everett offers Dental Assistant and 
Nursing (AON and Practical). 

This two-campus district, one mature campus and one developing campus, 
serves the fourth-most-populous county in the State and accounts for 50 per- 
cent of the collage participation for a county which ranks 18th out of 39 
counties in overall college participation. 
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District #6— Seattle Central Conrounity College, North Seattle Conmunity Col- 
leget and South Seattle Cotmiunity College 

District H encompasses the largest population and one of the smallest 
areas of any district in the system. Serviced by one truly-urban campus 
(SCCC), one suburban campus (NSCC), and one campus with a higher-than-average 
occupational orientation (SSCC), the district includes the Seattle common 
school district and Vashon Island. 

The central campus (SCCC) opened classes in fall, 1966, in many tempo- 
rary and geographically dispersed buildings, including the former Edison Tech- 
nical School. In fall, 1973, classes opened in a new main facilities con- 
structed on a 10 acre parcel adjacent to and including the Edison facility. 

f 

North Seattle Community College, located in the northern section of Seattle 
on a 66-acre tract, opened its doors to students for the first time in Sep- 
tember, 1970. South Seattle Community College, located on a 62-a''*'e hilltop 
trace in West Seattle also opened classes in September, 1970, and is cur- 
rently in a developmental state. 

The residents of District #6 also have ready access to public and pri- 
vate four-year institutions (UW, S<C, SU), vocational -technical institutes 
(Renton VTI, and Lakeshore VTI), and a spectrum of proprietary school offer- 
ings. In 1970, 49 percent of the college participants from King County at- 
tended comnunity colleges, with 7 campuses and 5 districts serving that 
county. 

Consistent with the total population of the district (513,156) the 
three-campus enrollment is the largest in the system, both in terms of head- 
count (17,722) and full-time equivalent students (10,496). Both headcount 
and PTE enrollments dropped between fall, 1967 and fall, 1968 (19 percent 
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and 8 percent, respectively). However* since the total enrollment for all 
community colleges serving King County did not decline, this would appear 
to have been the result of redistribution of enrollments to other campuses 
in the county. 

The faculty of the Central campus consists of 181 full-time profes- 
sionals and 199 part-time professionals. The faculties of the 2 newer cam- 
puses are more heavily part-time. The North campus has 70 full-time and 
175 part-time professionals. The South campus has 32 full-time and 141 part- 
time professionals. 

As a result of the origin of the Central campus (from Edison Technical 
School) the trend of academic-occupational mix of effort for District #6 
runs counter to that of most other districts in the system. The 1968-69 
mix was 27 percent academic, 62 percent occupational, and 11 percent adult/ 
community service. The 1973-74 academic/occupational mix was 50/50 as com- 
pared with the systemwide average of 54/46. However, this composite district 
figure masks the character of the individual campuses. Remembering that the 
1968 figure (27/62/11) reflects the mix of the Central campus alone, there 
has been a dramatic shift for that campus to 50/50 in 1973-74. The North 
campus mix in 1973-74 displays a similar balance (51/47). However, the 1973- 
74 academic/occupational mix for the South Campus was 28/71. 

A division of labor is evident in the occupational offerings of the 
three campuses. The South campus has exclusive offerings in Aeronautical 
progra.Tis, Landicape-Horticultural programs, Diesel and Heavy Duty Mechanics 
and Drivtr Training programs. The North campus enjoys exclusive coverage of 
Electronics program*^ (including Appliance and Vending Machine Repair), Real 
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Estate programs, Horology and Micro-Precision Instrumentation, and Fire Pro- 
tection and Law Enforcement specialties. The Central campus covers Applied 
Photography programs, Drycleaning programs. Garment Construction and Alter- 
ations, Marine Engineering Technology, Metal Fabrication-Machining, Print- 
ing and Graphics, Recreation Technology, Wood Construction (including Marine 
Carpentry), Building Construction Technology, and Ophthalmic Dispensing. 
There is duplication in basic occupational programs, a division of respons- 
ibility for specialties within the areas of Allied Health, Drafting, Sales 
and Distribution, but a puzzling overlap of programs in Hospitality and 
Food Service at the Central and North campuses. 

District #6 is an example of a multi-unit district where comprehensive- 
ness of program offerings need not distribute over all units of the district. 
District comprehensiveness works especially well here because of the large 
population base and the physical compactness of the district. 
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District #7— Shoreline Cownunlty College 

Shoreline Community College opened classes in January, 1964, on a campus 
of 83 acres located in northwest suburban Seattle. The area includes the 
northwest corner of King County and a small portion of Snohomish County, and 
is comprised of the Shoreline and Northshore conmon school districts. The 
population of this area approximates 100,000, though, of course, the services 
of the college are not restricted to residents of the district. 

As part of metropolitan Seattle, residents of this district have access 
to public and private four-year institutions, two vocational -technical insti- 
tutes, and a variety of proprietary schools, in addition to neighboring com- 
munity colleges which may offer special programs not covered by Shoreline 
Community College. This latter point has important implications for the 
comprehensiveness of the program offerings of conmunity colleges In this 
complex. As in the case of District #6 (Seattle Community College), where 
program comprehensiveness is apparent as a district-wide concept, comprehen- 
siveness for Shoreline Conmunity College is to a degree contingent on the 
offerings of North Seattle Conmunity College and Edmonds Conmunity College. 

Though one of the younger institutions 1n the system, Shoreline' s location 
In an area of considerable population has made it one of the larger campuses 
In the system (Fall, 1973) both in terms of headcount (7,332) and full-time 
equivalent enrollments (4,678). Growth of enrollments has been largely con- 
tinuous from 1964 to 1972, averaging better than 500 FTE's per year with minor 
reversals attributable to the openings of neighboring campuses (Seattle and 
Edmonds). 
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The Instructional staff at Shoreline consists of 126 full-time profes- 
sional personnel and 159 part-time professionals. The instructional mix 
(academic/occupational) at Shoreline has changed from 83/66 In 1968-69 to 
65/34 In 1973-74, as compared with a systemwide mix of 54/46. 

As mentioned earlier. It Is logical to expect some coordination of 
offerings between the three campuses serving northern suburban Seattle (North 
Seattle, Shoreline, and Edmonds) even though they represent three separate 
conmunlty college districts. This expectation Is to some extent fulfilled 
In an analysis of occupational offerings. Shoreline has extensive offerings 
in Engineering Technology, with programs in Civil, General, Industrial, and 
Mechanical variants of Engineering Technology. There is also a notable empha- 
sis on programs of an environmental orientation. These include Forest Prod- 
ucts Technology, Oceanography Technician, Chemical Technology Quality Control, 
Environmental Technology, and Marine Biology. Shoreline operates one of four 
programs in Dental Hygiene offered within the community college system (Ft. 
Steilacoom Inaugurated the fourth program in 1974} and the only Associate 
Degree Nursing Program among the three northend campuses. There is a dupli- 
cation of Dining Room Services Programs between Shoreline and two campuses of 
Seattle Community College, but in view of size and distribution of the existing 
and projected demand for such personnel, and the Inherent limitations to the 
' size of such a program, this duplication may be justified. 

Shoreline Community College is a large suburban institution, whose 
proximity to other campuses and other districts demands continued attention 
to coordination of offerings and a definition of comprehensiveness which ob- 
serves the context of that proximity. 
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District #8— Bellevue Conmunity College 

Starting in 1966 with an evening program, Bellevue Conmunity College 
initiated daytime programs in the fall of 1969, moving to the first of its 
permanent facilities on a 97-acre campus just north of highway 1-90 on the 
east side of Lake Washington. District #8 encompasses 1,124 square miles 
of north central and northeastern King County extending from Lake Washington 
to the crest of the Cascade Range. With a total district population of 
nearly 200,000 and an impressive potential for growth, Bellevue Conmunity 
College can be expected to continue developing both in terms of its* size and 
the breadth of its programs. 

Residents of District #8 have access to public and private four-year 
institutions, two vocational -technical institutes, and a variety of propri- 
etary schools. In this milieu the comprehensive conmunity college performs 
an important function of complementing the other institutions by serving as 
a laboratory for informed career decisions. There has occurred some adjust- 
ment in emphasis from a 1968-69 instructional mix of 50 percent academic, 
30 percent occupational and. 11 percent adult /conmunity service courses to a 
1973-74 instructional mix (academic/occupational) of 58/40 as compared with 
a systemwide mix of 54/46. 

Bellevue Community College ranked 9th in FTE enrollment (fall, 1973) 
among the 27 campuses of the system, with 3,682 PTE's and a headcount enroll- 
ment of 7,073. This enrollment places the campus squarely in the middle of 
the recommended range of size for a comprehensive campus*. From 1968 to 1972 
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the growth in enrollments has been fairly consistent at almost 500 PTE's per 
year. 

A developing institution, Bellevue Community College is still heavily 
dependent on part-time instructional personnel, with only 78 full-time profes- 
sional personnel and 231 part-time personnel. 

Bellevue Community College is justifiably proud of its Library-Media 
Center combining library and audio-visual services, making available and 
readily accessible to students and faculty a multiplicity of print and non- 
print materials. These include a book collection of approximately 35,000 
volumes, over 400 current periodicals and numerous pamphlets and documents, 
filmstrips, slides, records, microfiche, microfilm, overhead transparencies, 
and audio and video tape recordings. To facilitate individualized instruction, 
dial -access retrieval equipment has been placed in a large number of learning 
carrels. Students may also "dial in" from home for any of the audio offerings 
if they have "touch-tone" telephones. In addition, individual viewing and 
listening ^evices such as filmstrips and slide viewers, microfilm readers, 
8mm projectors, cassette and other audio tape recorders are located in the 
reading-Study areas for use on an independent study basis. Many of these 
equipment items also may be checked out on an overnight basis. Production 
facilities are also available for students and faculty who wish to produce 
their own materials. 

A review of occupational offerings reveals a degree of specialization 
In the broad occupational areas covered. No Kogi^ans are offered in Electrical- 
Electronic Occupations or Food Service, and of the 29 different Mechanical- 
Industrial Occupations specialties offered In the coimiunlty colleges of the 
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state, Bellevue offers but one. Welding. As with most of the campuses in 
the system, Bellevue offers programs in a wide array of Business and Office 
Occupations. Consistent with its extensively developed media center, Bellevue 
has offerings in Communications, including Graphic Arts, Radio, Visual Conmuni- 
cations Technology, one of three programs in Mass Comnuni cations Technology 
in the system, and the only program in Bio-Medical Photography in the north- 
west. Offerings are sparse in the Construction area (Civil Engineering Tech- 
nology, and Drafting Technology) and in the Health area, where in addition to 
the Associate Degree Nursing program, Bellevue offers one of four programs in 
Medlcal-Radiologic Technology available in the northwest. Beyond this, two 
other areas of emphasis deserve notice, the offerings in Horticulture and 
Landscaping (four specialties) and Recreation offerings (four specialties). 

Bellevue Community College is a large, but still developing, suburban 
institution. In view of the availability of programs at neighboring institu- 
tions (four-year, two-year, vocational -technical and proprietary) a degree of 
specialization in Ihe program offerings seems justified and appropriate to 
its role. 
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District #9— Highline Community College 

District #9 is a geographically compact suburban district with a size- 
able population. The district encompasses 3 public school districts: High- 
line No. 401, Federal Way No. 210, and South Central No. 406. The district 
comprises a rectangle of land in southwest King County roughly 15 miles 
north to south and about 5 miles east to west. The population of the dis- 
trict is about 180,000, though enrollment is not restricted to residents. 
Founded in 1951, classes were at first held in portable buildings at Glacier 
High School. The college moved to its present site in 1964. The campus 
itself is an 80-acre site "overlooking Puget Sound" approximately 5 miles 
south of Seattle-Tacoma International Airport. 

As with the other districts in King County, residents of District #9 
enjoy effective access to public and private four-year institutions, other 
community colleges, vocational -technical institutes and a variety of pro- 
prietary programs. The availability of these alternatives (especially the 
proximity of Green River Community College) could be expected to affect the 
size and scope of the institution. 

Highline is one of several members of the system which contend for the 
dubious title of largest single campus. In fall, 1973 tffe headcount enroll- 
ment was 8,769 and the FTE enrollment was 4,158. Viewed either way this size 
is within the range where economies of size are to be found, and it approaches 
the reconmended maximum size for institutions of this type. Following a his- 
tory of fairly consistent growth, the FTE enrollment appears to have leveled 
off after 1970, though headcount enrollment has shown some increase. 

The instructional mix has undergone a considerable modification in recent 




years. In 19G3-69 the partitioning of effort (PTE's) was 84 percent aca- 
demic» 14 percent occupational, and 2 percent community service. In 1973- 
74 the academic/occupational mix was 56/43. The instructional force at 
Highline consists of 129 full-time professionals and 213 part-time person- 
nel . 

A review of occupational offerings reveals some consideration of the 
offerings of other institutions in the area. Where duplication of programs 
of adjacent institutions occurs* it is largely in the less-specialized pro- 
grams. In the area of Business and Office Occupations Highline covers, in 
addition to the more general programs. Computer Programming, Data Processing 
Technology, and Legal and Med'jal Secretarial Training, leaving Bookkeeping, 
Cashiering-Checking, Supermarket Management, Insurance, and Stenography to 
neighboring Green River Community College. In the area of Communications, 
it offers Advertising, Journalism Technology, and Graphic Arts. Highline 
leaves Electrical -Electronic Occupations and the several variants of Draft- 
ing Technology to Green River Community College. The college has several 
special programs in Transportation and the marine-oriented programs of Under- 
seas Technology and Underwater Diver Certificate. 

Highline is a large suburban conwunity college with an ample concen- 
trated base of population. There is evidence of a conscious development of 
complementarity with neighboring institutions. 
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District #10— Green River Conwunlty College 

Green River Comnunity College began as an idea in I960* when the Auburn 
School Board established a citizens' committee to study the feasibility of 
a conmunity college in the Auburn area. The college opened classes in fall. 
1965. The campus Is a 160-acre wooded site atop Lea Hill east of the city 
of Auburn. The district includes the public school districts of Auburn, 
Black Diamond, Enumclaw, Kent, Lester, Renton and Tahoma: an area that can 
be approximated by a rectangle 20 miles from north to south and 45 miles 
from west to east, encompassing about one-third of the total area of King 
County. Much of the population of the district is concentrated In the Green 
River Valley (Auburn, Kent, and Renton), but there is considerable popula- 
tion to be served to the east of the valley toward Enumclaw, Black Diamond, 
and Maple Valley. For this reason the college has, since its inception, 
provided many off -campus programs. At the present time courses are being 
offered in Renton, Kent, Maple Valley, Enumclaw, and in Auburn proper. 

Residents of the district have access to Qublic and private four-year 
institutions, vocational -technical institutes and proprietary schools, al- 
though they are to a degree removed from the offerings of Seattle proper. 
In common with most other districts in the system. Green River has increased 
the proportion of its effort devoted to occupational programs. In 1968-69 
the academic/occupational mix was 64/36. In 1973-74, the mix had changed 
to 56/44 (coinci dentally the same as the systemwide average). 

Green River is the seventh largest single campus in the system, with a 
fall, 1973 headcount of 5,849 and an FTE enrollment of 3,720. The growth 
of full-time-equivalent enrollment in the first 5 years (1965-1970) averaged 
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better than 500 per year» but since 1970 the rate has been more nearly half 
of that. The instructional staff of Green River Conwunity College consists 
of 111 full-time professional personnel and 160 part-time professional per- 
sonnel . 

Coordination of curricular offerings with neighboring Highline Comnunity 
College is a practice of long standing (see the discussion of Hiyhlins Com- 
munity College). Green River's occupational offerings are notably strong 
in Drafting* Electronics, Welding, and in Occupational and Physical Therapy 
Assistant and especially broad in Air Transport related programs (including 
Commercial Flight Training, Air transportation, and one of but two Air- 
Traffic Control programs offered in the northwest). 

Green River Community College is a young relatively large suburban- 
rural community college which has responded to the special needs of its 
district with off-campus offerings, occupational emphases consistent with 
its location, and coordination of offerings with cogtingent institutions. 
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District #11— Fort Stenacootn Coiranum'ty College 

In 1965 the Clover Park School District was authorized to start a com- 
munity college. Afternoon and evening classes were conducted in the high 
school beginning in 1957. Incorporated into the conmunity college system 
as District #11, the name of the college was changed to Fort Steilacoom 
Community College. Day programs began in fall» 1970 in portable structures 
at the permanent site, 131 acres in the Lakes District of Tacoma. Classes 
opened in the first permanent buildings in fall. 1973. 

The district encompasses all of Pierce County except Tacoma and the 
Peninsula area and includes a population of 232,420. The dimensions of the 
district are roughly 30 miles north to south and about 50 miles west tc 
east. The location of the campus in one corner of this vast district only 
a few miles from Tacoma Conmunity College and in the general service area 
of two vocational -technical institutes represents something less than the 
optimum compromise between geography and demography . Although the need for 
an east-county branch has been discussed, the current enrollment picture is 
not persuasive. 

In part because of the extent of the district, the college offers 
courses not only on campus but also at McChord Air Force Base, Fort Lewis 
Army Installation, Madigan Army Hospital. Rainier State School at Buckley^ 
Franklin Pierce Adult Education Center. Puyallup Adult Education Center, 
Bethel Adult Education Center, and Fife Indian Education Center. In addi- 
tion. Fort Steilacoom has been designated a Servicemens' Opportunity College 
and operates special programs for servicemen. 

Fort Steilacoom's unprecedented growth of erirollment from fall 1972 to 
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fall 1973 (from 2»512 PTE's and 4,408 headcount to 4»501 PTE's and 7,585 
headcount) is attributable in roughly equal measure to the opening of the 
permanent facilities on campus and to Old Reliable University (a new policy 
of the miliUry, encouraging further education for servicemen). 

The instructional staff of the college consists of 52 full-time pro- 
fessionals and 192 part-time personnel. The instructional mix has changed 
from a 1968-69 academic/occupational ratio of 89/10 to a 1973-74 ratio of 

t 

68/32. The preponderance of academic effort differs from the systemwide 
average of 54/46; however, this is consistent with the developmental status 
of the institution, and the proximity of Clover Park and L. H. Bates 
Vocational -Technical Institutes. 

A review of the occupational programs offered by Port Steilacoom Com- 
munity College and Tacoma Community College shows some duplication in 
relatively specialized programs. The two campuses are separated by but a 
few miles and neither campus has extensive occupational offerings. Neither 
school offers any of the 13 programs in the areas of Communications; neither 
school offers any of the 7 programs in the area of Electrical-Electronic 
Occupations; neither offers any of the several programs in Food Service; 
neither offers any of the over 30 Mechanical -Industrial Occupations pro- 
grams; and neither offers an; program in Transportation. These omissions 
are understandable in the context of the vocational-technical institutes 
serving ^ e greater Tacoma area, although this leaves unresolved the issue 
of comprehensive services to east-county resident?. The question o^" pro- 
gram duplication between Port Steilacoom Coirmunity College and adjacent 
Tacoma Community College is more persistent. Both campuses offer parallel 
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sets of programs in Administration of Justice including Law Enforcement, 
Corrections, and Security, and both campuses offer the relatively uncommon 
program of Medical Secretary. 

Fort Steilacoom Community College is a young, growing suburban-rural 
institution with the peculiar delivery problems associated with dispersed 
districts, exacerbated by the choice of location for the main campus and 
compounded by the need to coordinate offerings with neighboring institutions 
within and across segments of postsecondary education. 
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District #12— Centralia College and Olyinpia Vocational -Technical Institute 
District is a two-campus district with many differences between the 
campuses. The original campus (Centralia) is both the oldest community col- 
^ "^lege in continuous operation in the State (operating in fall, 1925 as Cen- 
tralia Junior College) and geographically the smallest campus in the system 
(less than 13 acres in downtown Centralia). The second campus (Olympia 
Vocational -Technical Institute) was established in 1962 as part of the 
Olympia Public Schools and joined District 12 in 1971—the only vocational- 
technical institute to opt into the community college system since the 
Initial 6 institutes did so in 1967. The Institute presently occupies a 
number of modular structures on a 56-acre campus west of Olynipia. The 1973 
legislature approved capital funding for OVTI's first permanent facility to 
be ready for occupancy by early 1975. OVTI has a special status within the 
community college system, as the only campus expressly precluded (by pro- 
visos on the 1971 and 1973 appropriations bills) from developing academic 
offerings. The OVTI curriculum is 100 percent vocational, consisting of 
some 20 different programs preparing men and women for several hundred dif- 
ferent careers. A person enrolled as a full-time student in either institu- 
tion can take courses offered by the other without paying any additional 
tuition.. 

The district served by these two campuses includes Lewis and Thurston 
Counties. The Centralia campus is located in Lewis County, the sixth 
largest county (in area) in the State stretching almost 90 miles from west 
to east. The small population of Lewis County (46,400) is more than half 
(55 percent) unincorporated. The adjacent cities of Centralia (10,300 
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population) and Chehalis (5,900 population) taken together still represent 
one of the smallest centers of population in the State to lodge a primary 
campus. The OVTI campus is located in Thurston County, one of the most com- 
pact counties in the State and seat of the State Capitol. The population of 
Thurston County (81,300) is more than half (52 percent) unincorporated. The 
adjacent cities of Olympia (24,200 population), Lacey (10,100 population), 
and Tumwater (5,720 population) comprise the largest remaining concentration 
of people in the State without immediate access to a community college of- 
fering both academic a Ad occupational programs. This point is mitigated by 
the presence in the same metropolitan complex of a private college (St. 
Martin's College) and public baccalaureate college (TESC). 

The two-county district is served not only by the baccalaureate institu- 
tions mentioned above but also by proprietary schools offering veteran-approved 
programs in Accounting, Secretarial, Business Manager, Commercial Pilot, and 
Cosmetol ogy. 

The most recent data on the attendance patterns of residents of Lewis 
and Thurston County (fall, 1970) predate the advent of OVTI and The Evergreen 
State College. In 1970, 64 percent of the college participants from Lewis 
County and 41 percent of those from Thurston County attended Central ia College. 
However, the headcount for the district has doubled since that time (3,099 
fall, 1970; 6,185 fall, 1973), and the FTE count has increased by 50 percent 
in the same period (1,838 fall, 1970; 2,768 fall, 1973). Much of the district 
growth is attributable to the inclusion of the OVTI enrollments in the count 
(2,313 headcount; 996 FTE). Given the total population of the district 
(130,300),. the availability of programs elsewhere in the district, and the 
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restricted curriculum of OVTI, it is understandable that even with the recent 
growth the two campuses rank among the smaller members of the system. That 
neither campus currently satisfies the enrollment characteristic established 
by the SBCCE for primary campuses (2,000 PTE's in the 10th year) is mitigated 
by the youth and restricted curriculum in the case of OVTI as well as by the 
implicit complementarity of the two campuses. 

There is considerably (perhaps justifiable and efficient) duplication of 
occupational programs In the area of Business and Office Occupations. Of the 
15 specialties offered at either campus 10 are offered at both. OVTI offers 
no programs in the general area of Conmuni cations, and neither campus offers 
anything in the area of Food Service. In the 14 possible offerings in the 
general area of Construction, OVTI offers Carpentry, and both campuses offer 
Civil Engineering Technology. Of the 7 possible offerings in the general area 
of Electrical Electronic Occupations, OVTI offers Television and Radio Service 
Technology, and both campuses offer Electronics. Of the 19 possible offerings 
in the general area of Health, OVTI offers Dental Assisting and Medical Assis- 
tant and both campuses offer Practical Nursing. Centralia College has two 
additional occupational emphases: Agriculture- Forestry programs and Aviation 
programs. OVTI covers the Mechanic. 1-Irdustrial programs (Automotive Mechanics, 
Office Machine Repair and Welding). 

Centralia College employs 55 nine-month contracted full-time professional 
personnel and 111 part-time professionals. Consistent with its occupational 
orientation OVTI is more heavily dependent on part-time personnel, with 26 
nine-month contracted full-time personnel and 81 part-time professionals. 
The academic/occupational mix for Centralia College has changed from 78/21 
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In 1968-69 to 64/36 in 1973-74. The district mix (including OVTI) was 42/58 
In 1973-74, as compared with a systemwide average of 54/46. 

The distribution of services in this district is not congruent with the 
distribution of clients. With the growth of OVTI the former distribution is 
rapidly changing, but this evolution should be allowed to proceed naturally 
by removing the existing constraints on the development of OVTI. 
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District #13«-Lower Columbia College 

Lower Columbia College Is located on a 27-acre site adjacent to the 
downtown core of Longvlew, Washington. Established In 1934, LCC serves a 
two-county district comprised of Cowlitz County (population 69,900) and 
Wahkiakum County (population 3,600) with programs of academic and occupational 
studies. With a reasonably compact district and relatively short commuting 
times even to the extremities, LCC enjoys a high level of service to its 
district (3.40 percent). In 1970, 71 percent of all college participants 
from Cowlitz County and 54 percent of those from Wahkiakum County attended 
Lower Columbia College. Consistent with the small population (73,500) of the 
district, LCC is, however, one of the smaller campuses in the system with 
1,807 PTE's and a headcount enrollment of 3,036 in fall, 1973. 

There are no senior institutions of higher education, public or private, 
in the district; however, there are veteran-approved proprietary rchool pro- 
grams In Medical and Biological Laboratory Assistant, Accountant, Secretarial, 
Business Manager, Commercial Pilot, and Cosmetology. Also, in view of the 
overlap of service radii with Clark College (Vancouver, Washington) it is 
surprising that few participants from Cowlitz County choose to commute to 
Clark College (2.5 percent) and likewise Clark County participants to Ll^ 
(0.2 percent). 

A moderate steady growth has resulted in a near-doubling of enrollments 
over the past decade; from 941 PTE's in fall, 1963 to 1.807 PTE's in fall, 
1973 and from a headcount of 1,801 in 1963 to a headcount of 3,036 in fall, 
1973. The establishment of Portland General Electric's power reactor inme- 
diately across the Columbia near Rainier, Oregon may further affect enroll- 
ments. 
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The professional personnel at Lower Columbia include 56 nine-month con- 
tracted full -time personnel and 77 part-time professionals. The academic/ 
occupational mix of instructional effort has shifted from 71/28 in 1968-69 
to 49/51 in 1973-74, as compared to the systemwide average of 54/46, 

With the nearest sister campus (Clark College) 44 miles away, questions 
of duplication in occupational offerings reduce to a consideration of those 
offerings less comnon within the system. Both campuses offer Hotel -Motel 
Management, and Commercial Cooking. LCC has considerable offerings in the 
general area of Communications, but in the area of construction it offers 
only Mechanical and Welding Engineering Technology. LCC has extensive offer- 
ings in automotive mechanics including Diesel Mechanics. Forestry programs 
and Fire Service are another distinctive feature of the occupational array, 
as are the several Aviation specialties (Conmercial Flight Training, Com- 
mercial Pilot, and Priviate Pilot). It is curious that four of the programs 
offered at LCC, including two uncommon ones (Medical and Biological Laboratory 
and Commercial Pilot) are also those listed as available from proprietary 
sources in Cowlitz County. 

Lower Columbia College is a mature comnunity college with an appropriate 
balance between academic and occupational programs, and a high level of 
service to its small but convenient district. In size it approaches the 
range of optimum size for a comprehensive campus and might be expected to 
enter that range in the next few years. 
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District #14— Clark College 

Founded in 1933 Clark College has occupied six "campuses" and a number 
of different roles during its extensive history. The first campus was the 
old Hidden House at 13th and Main in Vancouver. In 1941 Clark became a 
state junior college. Five years later the College came under the general 
supervision of the State Board of Education, with local control. In 1947 
the Evening Program began, and in 1950 the first building was occupi^ on 
the present campus— a 68-acre site located one mile from downtown Vancouver 
on historic Vancouver Barracks ground. In 1967 legislative action made 
Clark one of 22 community colleges forming the state community College system. 

Clark College provides lower-division academic and occupational pro- 
grams for an extensive district which includes Clark County (population 
135,200), Skamania County (population 5,900), and one-third of the area 
of Klickitat County (total population 12,900). The campus is properly 
located to best serve the population of this district (154,392) but the 
enormity of the logistical problem of extending services to Klickitat County 
is illustrated in the fact that the eastern extremity of District 14 is 
more distant from the campus (in miles and certainly in time) than is the 
campus of Central i a College, two districts removed. Moreover, the popula- 
tions of Skamania and western Klickitat Counties, spread more or less evenly 
on a line paralleling the Columbia River, provide few suitable focuses of 
population for extension programs. Thus it is that while Clark County ranks 
12th, among the 38 counties, in comnunity college participation rate, Klickitat 
and Skamania rank 30th and 34th, respectively (see Table 21). 
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There are no senior institutions, public or private, in the district. 
Veteran approved proprietary school offerings in the district include: 
Accountant, Secretarial, Business Manager, Barbering, and Cosmetology in 
Clark County and Commercial Pilot in both Clark and Klickitat Counties. 
With the sizeable population base of Clark County and the relative lack of 
competition from other postsecondary institutions, it is understandable that 
Clark College should easily exceed the minimum recommended size for pri- 
mary campuses of the system. With 3,035 PTE's and a headcount enrollment of 
6,267 in fall, 1973, Clark is of a size comfortably to provide a broad range 
of academic and occupational courses and to sustain the services appropriate 
to a comprehensive comnunity college. 

The professional personnel of Clark College include 93 9-month-contracted 
full-time personnel and 163 part-time professionals. The academic/occupational 
mix of instructional effort has shifted from 71/28 in 1968-69 to 52/47 in 
1973-74, as compared with a systemwide average of 54/46. 

A review of occupational offerings reveals a degree of specialization 
in the broad occupational areas emphasized. Fifteen different programs 
are offered in the area of Business and Office Occupations, including the 
relatively uncommon Hotel -Motel Management. Of 13 possible offerings in 
the area of Conwuni cations, only one, Printing-Graphic Arts, is offered. 
There is good coverage of the various engineering technologies within the 
area of Construction. In the area of Health, both ADN and Practical Nurs- 
ing are offered as is one of but four programs in the system for Dental 
Hygienists. In the area of Mechanical -Industrial Occupations, there is good 
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coverage of Automotive programs, including the unique Automotive Service 
Hostess and Diesel Technology. Machine Shop specialties and welding are 
also covered. On the other hand, nothing is offered in the way of Aviation 
and only General Horticulture among outdoor vocations. 

Clark College is a mature community college with a sizeable popula- 
tion base and a balanced curriculum. The special problem of delivery of 
service to the eastern extremes of the district has yet to be resolved, and 
perhaps should be considered in ?. context larger than District #14. 
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District #15— Wenatchee Valley College 

Wenatchee Valley College opened its doors to 77 enthusiastic students 
in 1939. Initiated by the Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce with 51 citizens 
pledging financial support, the college began as a private institution hold- 
ing classes in Wenatchee High School with a 5-meinber faculty and a 10-subject 
curriculum. The 1941 Washington State Legislature approved the Public Junior 
College Bill and Wenatchee Valley College became a part of the state's public 
educational system. In 1951 the college moved to its present 56-acre campus 
in the northwest sector of the city of Wenatchee. 

In the Community College Act of 1967, the 15th Community College 
District was created, expanding the general service area of Wenatchee Valley 
College to include Chelan County (population 41,300). Douglas County (popula- 
tion 17,500), and Okanogan County (population 26,500). This district, with 
a total population base of but 85,300, is second in size (area) to only one 
other (District #17, Spokane-Spokane Falls). The only state-supported 
institution of higher education in north central Washington, the campus is 
located logically in the most sizeable concentration of population within 
the district--a site which also happens to lie at the southern end of this 
vast area. There are no senior institutions, public or private, in the district 
and while Chelan County includes a r.umber of veteran-approved proprietary 
programs, none are available in Douglas or Okanogan Counties. In 1970 Okanogan 
County ranked 31st out of 38 counties in the level of comnunity college 
participation (see Table 21). 

Efforts are underway to extend services to Okanogan County through the 
Tonasket Extension Office and through the Okanogan County Education Ser- 
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vice— a service made possible through federal funds, Wenatchee Valley College 
support and local community help with donated facilities. The OCES offices 
are located in the Omak Education Center, in Omak, Washington. Services 
are extended to locations throughout the County, with classes and seminars 
being held in various locations and facilities. The total population within 
effective commuting distance of Omak is not adequate to sustain a secondary 
campus, but the ongoing experience of the OCES and the FEO may suggest new, 
perhaps hybrid, ways of meeting the needs of a di ipersed clientelle. 

Consistent with the modest size (85,300) and great dispersion (10,050 
square miles) of the district population Wenatchee Valley College ranks as 
one of the smaller institutions in tne system, with 1,611 PTE's and a head- 
count enrollment of 2,192 in fall, 1973. Even with an approximate doubling 
of PTE's over the last decade, WVC still falls short of the State Board's 
size criterion for primary campuses. 

The professional staff of Wenatchee Valley College includes 51 9-month- 
contracted full-time personnel and 55 part-time professionals. The academic/ 
occupational mix of instructional effort has evolved from 83/16 in 1968-69 
to 65/33 in 1973-74, as compared with a systemwide average of 54/46. 

The array of occupational offerings at WVC displays some rather size- 
able gaps and some intriguing specialties, both of which may be logical 
given the circumstances. There are no programs offered in the general areas 
of Communications, Construction, Electrical -Electronic Occupations, Pood 
Service, or Transporation. Yet WVC offers one of but two programs in 
Medical-Radiologic Technology available in the system. That they offer one 
of but four programs in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration available in the 
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syst3m may be explained by the circumstances of their location, as is the 
emphasis on Forestry programs and on the near-unique program in Professional 
Ski Instructing. 

Wena tehee Valley is a mature institution projected into a new situa- 
t-"*on in 1967 with the expansion of its district. The potential for future 
growth for this campus appears to lie largely in the direction of nontradi- 
tional extensions of educational services to Okanogan County, a potential 
whose realization may be limited by the modest size of the primary campus 
itself. 
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District #16— Yakima Valley College 

Yakima Valley College was organized in 1928 as a public non-profit 
Institution under the direction of the Board of Directors of Public School 
District #7. In 1930 the college became an independent college under the 
direction of a separate junior college board. In 1941 the college joined 
the Washington State system of higher education with a board of trustees 
consisting of five members appointed by ttie Governor. In 1947 it merged 
with the Public School District Number 7 of Yakima and the district's board 
of directors became the coverning body of the college. In 1949 the college 
moved to the current campus, a 20-acre site adjoining a 20-acre park In the 
city of YakiP^a. 

In 1961 under the Comnunity College Law, the name of the institution 
was changed from Yakima Valley uunior College to Yakima Valley College. 
At this time the scope of offerings by the school was expanded to Include 
more than the transfer curriculum. With the Comnunity College Act of 1967 
Yakima Valley College was designated as District 16 of the 33-distr1ct 
system*. 

District 16 encompasses Yakima County (population 145,200), Kittitas 
County (population 25,200), and about two-thirds of Klickitat County (total 
population 12,900}. This district is the third largest (some 8,000 square 
miles) of 22 districts. Perhaps because of the extent of the district 
YVC is one of a few ccmmunity colleges which maintain student residence 
halls. An associated concern is the delivery of educational services to 
Klickitat County across the Satus Pass. 

*YVC can claim the longest history of any institution in the system— by 16 words. 
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Central Washington State College is located in Kittitas County and 
a number of veteran-approved proprietary programs are available within the 
district (Accountant, Broadcasting and Mass Communications, Secretarial, 
Business Manager, Commercial Pilot, Commercial Refrigerator and Air-condi- 
tioning, Auto Mechanics, Auto Body Rebuild, Instrument/Watch Repair, Machinist, 
Bartering, Cosmetology, Commercial Cooking, Lineman (Elect.), and Radio and 
T.V. Service). 

Consistent with the sizeable population of the district YVC is comfort- 
.ably in the range of optimum size for community colleges, with 2,827 PTE's 
and a headcount enrollment of 4,520 in fall, 1973. While PTE's increased 
52 percent from 1963 to 1970, the 1973 enrollment shows only 3.6 percent 
growth since 1970. 

The professional staff of YVC includes 121 9-month-contracted full- 
time personnel and 115 part-time professionals. The academic/occupational 
mix. while it has changed from 85/14 in 1968-69 to 64/36 in 1973-74, still 
appears biased toward the academic when compared with the systemwide average 
of 54/46. Perhaps because of the extent of proprietary offerings in the 
district the array of occupational programs for YVC appears restricted for 
a campus of this size. Of 24 possible Business and Office Occupations only 
8 are offered. Of 13 Conmunications programs only 1 (television) is offered. 
No Food Service programs are offered. In the area of Health Occupations 
YVC offers both Nursing programs and 2 relatively expensive and uncommon 
(4 each in the system) programs (Dental Hygienist and Medical -Radiologic 
Technology). Only 4 of the 31 Mechanical -Industrial Occupations are covered. 
None of the »7 Outdoor Vocations are offered. Of the 28 Service Occupa- 
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tions only 2 (Law Enforcement-Police Science and Parole and Probation Science) 
are available. 

Yakima Valley College is a mature conmunity college serving an extended 
district, with all that implies of delivery problems. The apparent residual 
emphasis on academic programs may be a result of competition from pro- 
prietary vendors. 
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ni«;tr1ct #17— $pokaP '> '" onmunlty College and Spokane Falls Conmunity College 

In the sumor of i963 the State Board of Education authorized establish- 
ment of a two-year community college in Spokane. A college transfer program 
was added to the curriculum of the 47 year old Spokane Technical and Voca- 
tional School on a 80-acre site at East 3403 Mission Avenue— and it became 
Spokane Community College. 

In the fall of 1967, the college was enlarged by the opening of a second 
campus, this one located on a 118-acre site at historic Fort George Wright . 
overlooking the Spokane River. In 1970 the two campuses became two separate 
colleges, each with its own administration and staff. The original school 
on Mission Avenue retained the name Spokane Community College. The other 
campus became Spokane Falls Community College. 

A student must register at the college he plans to attend. However, 
once reg1ste"^ed, all District #17 students have the flexibility of being 
able to nicve back and forth between Spokane Falls Community College and Spokane 
Community College. Dr.. if a student wishes, he may carry a split program 
at each college. The primary long-range thrust of Spokane Community College 
is vocational -technical , although students can also take a two-year liberal 
arts program from a complete selection of freshman and sophomore level transfer 
courses. The Spokane Falls Community College curriculum is comprised of both 
libet^al arts and selected occupational offerings not requiring duplication 
of existing facilities. 

As created In the Community College Act of 1967, District #17 Is easily 
the largest of the 22 community college districts, encompassing a total of - 
22,000 squarii miles composed of Ferry County (population 295,000), Stevens 
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County (population 17,500), Whitman County (38,700), and part of Lincoln 
County (total population 9,400). To serve this vast area the schools utilize. 
In addition to the 2 primary campuses, 44 extension centers throughout the 
District. Evidence of the effectiveness of the extension effort is found 
in the comparatively high community college participation rate of the relatively 
isolated Lincoln, Pend Oreille, and Whitman Counties. 

Inc'jded within the boundaries of this district are representative 
institutions from almost every sector of postsecondary education— Washington 
State University, Eastern Washington State College, Gonzaga University, 
Whitworth College, Fort Wright College, and a spectrum of veteran-approved 
programs from proprietary schools. Despite these attractive alternatives 
the sizeable population base of the district (370,000) generates a district 
enrollment second only to the 3-campus Seattle Community College District. 
Considered individually, the two campuses of District #17 are of a most healthy 
size with 4,764 and 4,527 PTE's and headcount enrollments of 7,227 and 
8,434 for sec and SFCC, respectively, in fall, 1973. 

The District #17 professional staff includes 251 9-month-cont.racted 
full-time personnel and 292 part-time professionals. The academic/occupational 
mix of instructional effort, always weighted toward the occupational end 
in this district, has become in recent years even more heavily occupational 
in emphasis. The district mix of 45/51 (academic/occupational) in 1968-70 
had become 3b/65 in 1973-74. However the district figures mask the distinc- 
tiveness and effective complementarity of the 2 campuses. In 1973-74 Spokane 
Community College was 11 percent academic and 89 percent occupational while 




Spokane Falls Coirmunity College was 61 percent academic and 38 percent occu- 
pational. These figures should be compared to the systemwide average of 
54 percent academic and 46 percent occupational. 

The arrays of occupational offerings at the two campuses display a 
gratifying degree of complementarity and general avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication. Both campuses provide a number of programs in Business and 
Office Occupations with SCC offering every specialty but one uncommon program 
(Fashion Merchandising) which program is covered by SFCC. SFCC carries the 
major responsibility for Communications programs. SCC provides a number of 
programs in Construction Occupations. The two campuses share responsibility 
for Service Occupations with a complete absence of duplication. SCC accepts 
sole responsibility for the general occupational areas of Electrical-Electronic 
Occupations, Food Service, Health, Mechanical Industrial Occupations, Outdoor 
Vocations, Transportation, and others with SFCC offering nothing in these 
areas. 

District #17, the largest district in the system, is served by two 
primary campuses and an active extension service. The level of service is 
good for most of the counties in the district, and the coordination of offer- 
ings between the two campuses is impressive. 
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District #18— Big Bend Cornnunity College 

Big Bend Community College was authorized by the State Board of Education 
in 1961 and began operation in September, 1962. In 1963 the school moved 
to the South Campus, located east of the city of Moses Lake on a 30-acre 
site with an adjacent area of 84 acres available. During the summer of 
1966 the College acquired 159 acres of the former Larson Air Force Base— 
the North Campus. 

BBCC serves Grant County (population 43,300), Adams County (population 
12,300), and part of Lincoln County (total population 9,400). The city of 
Mosts Lake (population 10,200) with Larson AFB gone is the smallest focus 
of population in the state to be afforded a primary campus. To serve this 
relatively dispersed population (nearly 5,000 square miles) the college maintains 
student residence halls, but extension services are not highly developed. 

Consistent with the limited population of the district (little more than 
60,000), BBCC is one of the smallest campuses in the system, and it presently 
has limited potential for growth. Beyond a veteran-approved proprietary 
program in Cosmetology, there are no other postsecondary offerings within 
the district. Despite this leek of competition the campus size remains little 
more than half that specified for primary campuses, with 1,126 PTE's in 
fall, 1973 and a headcount enrollment of 1,613. 

The professional staff of BBCC includes 41 9-month -contracted full-time 
personnel and 51 part-time professionals. The academic/occupational mix 
of instructional effort has undergone a pronounced shift In recent years ^ 
from 73/26 in 1968-69 to 46/54 in 1972-73, as compared to the system- 
wide average of 54/46. 
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The occupational offerings are limited, with nothing in areas of Com- 
munication, Food Service, and Electrical -Electronic Occupations, only 
Practical Nursing of the Health Occupations and limited offerings in 
Construction, Mechanical -Industrial Occupations and Outdoor Vocations. The 
Business Occupations are adequately covered, and there are emphases in Recrea- 
tion programs and in Aviation-related occupations. 

BBCC is a critically small institution. The expansion of facilities 
and maintenance of dual campuses is inconsistent both with the limited 
recent growth rate and the limited potential for growth. The lack of develop- 
ment in extension programs and gaps in the spectrum of occupational programs 
appear to be natural concommitants of the subcritical size of the institution. 
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District #19— Columbia Basin College 

Columbia Basin College developed from a vocational -technical Institute 
maintained for-- eight years by the Pasco School District. The occupational 
offerings of the institute together with the adult night school were inte- 
grated into the Col". age authorized by the State Board of Education in May, 
1955. In the fall of 1958 the College moved into permanent buildings on the 
currenv. campus of 153 acres Immediately south of Pasco Airport. By action 
of the 1967 legislature, Columbia Basin College became District #19 of the 
state comnunity college system. 

CBC serves, with a full array of programs Including academic (45%), 
occupational (54%), and community service (0.05%), a two-county district of 
Franklin County (population 26,000) and Benton County (population 68,200) 
(though the college catalog claims 100,000 souls within the coirniuting area, 
this claim must rest heavily on the adjacency of Pasco Airport). The dis- 
trict population is 68 percent Incorporated and 32 percent unincorporated. 
Beyond the small area of the district (2,975 square miles) delivery is 
further facilitated by the concentration of population in the Tri-Cities of 
Richland (26,600), Kennewick (16,200), and Pasco (14,050). 

Perhaps because of this favorable demography, perhaps because of the 
high parental educational level associated with the Hanford Atomic Research 
Complex, the enrollment of CBC (2,656 PTE's and 5,267 headcount, fall, 1973) 
belies its resident population base (96,000). While growth has been slight 
since 1970, the size of the institution is comfortably within the range of 
optimum size for such campuses. 
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The College also provides classes throughout Benton and Franklin Counties, 
and It has extended its services in all areas of instruction by providing Con- 
tinuing Education classes wherever needed. Classes for vocational training, 
transfer credit, and comnunity service are held in all conmunities of the 
College District. Brochures describing External Programs are mailed to all 
j5,000 addresses listed in Benton and Franklin County about two weeks prior 
to registration for each quarter. 

There are no other institutions of higher education in the district, 
although a number of veteran-approved proprietary offerings are available 
(Accountant, Secretarial, Commercial Pilot, and Cosmetology). Sixty-two 
percent of all college students from Benton County and sixty-three percent 
of those from Franklin County attend Columbia Basin College. Both Benton 
and Franklin counties have high college participation rates as compared with 
other counties in the State, ranking second and eighth among the thirty- 
nine counties in fall, 1970. 

The professional staff of Columbia Basin College includes 91 nine- 
month contracted full-time personnel and 122 part-time professionals. 
Despite its origin as a vocational-technical institute, by 1968-69 CBC's 
academic/occupational mix of instructional effort (PTE's generated) was 
heavily academic (68/32). By 1973-74 that mix had shifted to 46/54 as com- 
pared to a systemwide average of 54/46. 

The "array" of occupational programs runs heavily to the "bread-and 
butter" offerings with a few carefully considered ventures afield. Com- 
puter Programriing, Industrial Electronics, Food Processing Technology 
(Industrial), Diesel Mechanics and Diesel Technology are examples of the 
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carefully jus-iified departures from the mainline of occupational offerings. 
There is also evidence of effort to avoid duplicating programs offered by 
proprietary vendors. For example, CBC is one of but three districts in 
the system not offering an Accounting-Bookkeeping program (available at 
neighboring Walla Walla Community College). This acconmodation to pro- 
prietary offerings may be appropriate, but it raises a larger question of 
the as-yet unexplored potential for community colleges contracting with 
other vendors for educational services. Overall, thou(>!i, it is difficult 
to argue with the success of the markedly conservative approach of this 
particular campus. 

Columbia Basin College whether by accident or design appears well 
adapted to the needs of its district, as evidenced by its contribution 
to the healthy participation rates of Benton and Franklin Counties, the 
academic/occupational balance, and the comfortable size of the enrollment. 
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District #20«»Wana Walla Coffimunlty College 

Walla Walla Coimunlty College is clearly a creature of the Comniunlty 
College Act of 1967. It did not evolve, as did almost all other members of 
the system, from another type of institution or as a partner to an estab- 
lished campus. In what could best be called a bold stroke, the Act estab- 
lished the four-county district including Walla Walla County (population 
42,100), Columbia County (population 4,300), Garfield County (population 
2,900), and Asotin County (population 13,900) encompassing an area about 
40 miles north to south and about 90 miles west to east. In an even bolder 
stroke there was founded in the shadows of two established private bacca- 
laureate colleges (Whitman College and Walla Walla College) a primary campus 
where the population base (63,000, but about 45,000 within commuting radius) 
was clearly short of the State Boai^d criteria. A distinct note of trepida- 
tion can be heard in this quote from Design for Excellence .* 

"Although sparsely-populated District #20 will never generate a 
large community enrollment, the 820 PTE's in 1968 will increase 
to over 1,000 by 1975...." 

Whatever misgivings may originally have been felt have proved totally 
unjustified. From this beginning has emerged the Cinderella campus of the 
system, with a fall, 1973 enrollment (2,016 PTE's and 3,454 headcount) 
which dwarfs the above projection with two years to spare.** It is difficult 
to account for this success from an external perspective. 



*The Washington State Community College System Master Plan, Desim for Excel- 
lence , Vol. II. 
**witn apologies for the mixed metaphor. 
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Wa11d Wa11a Community College began operations 1n 1!^67| occupying the 
former city high school, some 161,000 square feet of high school facilities 
vacated by the local school board on a 6.1-acre site. The College currently 
Is constructing a new campus located )n a 97-acre site on the eastern edge 
of Walla Walla. The first buildings were ready for student occupancy in the 
fall quarter of 1974. 

Besides the aforementioned private baccalaureate colleges, and nearby 
Columbia Basin College, there are veteran-approved proprietary offerings in 
Conmerclal Pilot and Cosmetology available in the district. A still-small 
campus in a far-flung district, WWCC has recognized the challenge of pro- 
viding service to clienteles as remote as the Idaho border. Classes are held 
in each community through the cooperative use of facilities by high schools, 
service clubs, cultural organizations and departments of parks and recre- 
ation. The. faculty includes an instructor of Adult Farm Management (for the 
Pomeroy-Clarkston area) and an instructor of Nursing Education (for Clarkston). 
Presently over one-half of all students enrolled at WWCC are taking either 
evening or off -campus classes. 

The faculty at WWCC includes fewer than 50 full-time instructors, while 
over 120 part-time professionals are reported on the staff. The shift over 
the past few years in the academic-occupational mix of instructional effort 
is in the expected direction but is more pronounced than might have been 
expected. The academic/occupational mix has shifted from 61/3S in 1968-69 
to 50/50 in 1973-74, as compared with a systemwide average of 54/46. This 
emphasis on occupational programs may be explained in part by the proximity 
of baccalaureate institutions. 
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The array of occupational programs offered is weighted toward the "bread- 
and-butter" programs, with some occupational areas ignored. Nothing is offered 
In the area of Transportation (Commercial Pilot is a proprietary offering). 
None of the 17 Outdoor Vocations are covered. None of the 7 Electrical - 
Electronic Occupations are offered (neighboring Columbia Basin College covers 
two of these). The 13 specialties in Coirmuni cat ions are not included. There 
is some evidence of coordination and complementarity between WWCC and its 
neighbor, Columbia Basin College, which may explain some of the gaps in the 
occupational arrays of both colleges. Coordination can be inferred from sucn 
examples as: Accounting and Bookkeeping (WIICC only); Computer Program (CBC 
only); Real Estate (CBC only); Drafting Technology (WWCC); Electronics and 
Industrial Electronics (CBC); Conmercial Cooking (WWCC); Food Processing 
Technology (CBC); Dental Assisting (WWCC); Office Machine Repair (WWCC); and 
Diesel Mechanics/Technology (CBC). However, the most compelling evidence of 
coordination is to be found in the case of Agri-Chemical Business where the 
first year of work at WWCC can be transferred to CBC toward completion of a 
degree of Associate in Applied Science in Agri-Chemical Business. 

Walla Walli Comnunity College is a young, developing institution which 
through active pursuit of the needs of its clientele is overcoming the demo- 
graphic and geographic limitations of its situation. 
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District #21— Whatcom Community College 

Whatcom Community College is the youngest community college in the state 
system. Although Whatcom County was designated as Community College District 
#21 by the State Legislature in 1967 and a five-member Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed by the Governor, it was not until after two years of studies, surveys, 
discussion, and planning that the Trustees employed a Coordinator and Whatcom 
Conmunity College began limited operation (1970). This caution is under- 
standable when one considers that Whatcom County, with a total population of 
85,500, was already served in 1957 by Western Washington State College and 
Bell Ingham Vocational -Technical Institute, both located in the primary focus 
of the County's population (Bellingham), with Skagit Valley College (Community 
College District #4) only 25 miles away and veteran-approved proprietary pro- 
grams also available in the district (Secretarial, Business Manager, Commer- 
cial Pilot, , and Cosmetology). 

The institution that was to evolve in this restricted environment was 
characterized by the Trustees in those first two years by eight statements: 

1. The college will meet local needs in both customary and creative ways 
while remaining flexible enough to be able to change practice and expec- 
tations when warranted. 

2. The college operation will be decentralized with permanent locations 
throughout the county. Borrowing, renting or rebuilding are preferable 
to new construction. 

3. The Instructional effort of the college will aim for an evenly divided 
emphasis on programs: Vocational/Technical, Continuing Education, and 
Transfer, 
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4. The comnitaiient of the college is to serve all the population of Whatcom 
County, with eight specific target groups identified: 

a. adults who need basic education 

b. the unemployed 

c. migrant workers 

d. the veteran 

e. the Indian members of our community 

f. the elderly 

g. transfer students 

h. adults seeking cultural ^nricl^ent. 

5. The facu Hy and staff will be chosen as appropriate to the commitment of 
the colTe;3 with particular emphasis on those who are open to uncommon 
modes of instruction and operation. 

6. The college will cooperate with existing agencies and programs. 

7. The college will develop a lo"q-range plan and a planning process. 

8. Evaluation procedures will be established to measure effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

The implementation of these statements has resulted in a college that is 
unique (If not in kind, certainly in degree) within the community college sys- 
tem. The "no-campus" nature of the college is manifested in four types of 
facilities: 

1. The College Service Center : Located adjacent to the county library on 
Northwest Road in Ferndale, Washington, this is a unit designed and 

104 
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owned by the college to house the services necessary to support the in- 
structional services, including student services, carried on away from 
this center. 

Cownunity Instructional Centers : Centers developed in existing facili- 
ties for the most part, to serve a number of distinct comnunities within 
the county with: 

a. classroom instruction 

b. counseling and advising 

c. registration 

d. faculty/student conferences 

e. a large variety of community services 

f . student study 

g. computer assisted instruction 

h. student use of TV and radio assisted instruction 

1. reception and service points for library and learning resources services 
j. town hall activities 

Mobile Component : Mobile units can be modified to carry almost any instruc- 
tional or student service to places remote from the instructional centers. 
These units serve well In cases where some function is needed for short 
periods only or where cost would prohibit duplication of expensive facili- 
ties such as a laboratory. Appropriate functions include: 

a. counseling, advising and registration 

b. specialized instruction 

c. laboratory instruction. 
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4. Single Unit Rental Space : Space is rented for single courses because of 
a need for some type of specialized facility or equipment, because a 
particular location is needed* or because the community centers will not 
acconmodate the numbers of students or classes. 



The value of coordination, cooperation, and articulation is enhanced for 
Whatcom Conmunity College by the presence and precedence of other postsecond- 
ary institutions in the general service area. Explicit references in the 
catalog include: 



"Students may be permitted to take instructional programs, such as 
vocational and technical training, at other educational institutions 
for credit at Whatcom Community College." 

[re, the Associate in Arts and Sciences Degree] 

"A minimuFR of 25 credits including the last quarter must be earned 
at Whatcom Conmunity College or the Bel ling ham Technical School ." 
[accent added] 

[re, the Associate in Arts and Sciences Degree in Law Enforcement] 

"The Skagit-Whatcom Regional Law Enforcement Program is a joint dis- 
trict program established in order to maximize resources, avoid 
duplication of services, and coordinate educational delivery.... 
Operationally, the programs at Whatcom and Skagit Valley are identi- 
cal, and a student may, at his discretion, take any portion of the 
program at either institution, and may graduate from whichever insti- 
tution he chooses." 

[re. Vocational -Technical Institute Cooperation] 

"With the approval of the State Board for Community College Education, 
Whatcom Community College 1s now able to award an Associate in Applied 
Arts Degree to those students transferring to Whatcom Conmunity College 
from vocational -technical institutes. To complete an Associate in 
Applied Arts Degree in a technical area from a vocational-technical 
institute, students must complete a minimum of four courses at Whatcom 
Community College..." 
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The uniqueness of WCC 1s reflected in the quantitative descriptors of 
the institution. Ir fall, 1973 (the fourth year of operation) the college 
generated 525 PTE's (but half the production of the second-smallest compre- 
hensive campus), yet the headcount enrollment (2,078) was comparable with 
those of three of the mature districts In the 22-district system. (Big 
Bend, 1,613; Wenatchee Valley, 2,192; Peninsula, 2,233). Extrapolations, 
always hazardous for young enterprises, are particularly suspect for as bold 
a departure as this, the limits of the population base and the array of al- 
ternate sources of postsecondary education in and near the district suggest 
that Whatcom Community College will remain one of the smaller (as distin- 
guished from modest) members of the coimunity college system. However, the 
size criterion for primary campuses (2,000 PTE's in the tenth fall of 
operation) is of questionable relevance to this no-campus institution. 

Inherent in the design of WCC is its heavy reliance on part-time per- 
sonnel. The staff of the college includes (fall, 1972) one nine-month 
contracted full-time professional and 82 part-time professionals. The 
academic/occupational mix of instructional effort for 1973-74 was 56/44, 
very near the systemwide average of 54/46. 

The occupationa' offerings of WCC display an almost total avoidance 
of duplication with regard to the offerings of both Bellingham Vocational - 
Technical Institute and the proprietary schools and a considerable lack of 
duplication with the occupational offerings of adjacent Skagit Valley Col- 
lege. The offering of occupational programs and courses by WCC "are based 
on expressed needs from Whatcom County." The result of this policy is that 
WCC offers no programs in Communications Occupations, Construction Occupations, 
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Electrical -Electronic Occupations, Food Service Occupations, Transportation 
Occupations, and only Agri-Business among the 31 Mechanical-Industrial Occu- 
pations and notably few programs in the bread-and-butter area of Business 
and Office Occupations. Similarly, in the area of Health Occupations WCC 
offers programs for Dietetic Assistants and Medical Assistants, but does 
not duplicate the Associate Degree and Practical Nursing programs of Skagit 
Valley College. In all cases of neglected areas above, programs are offered 
by other institutions serving the district. The major focus of occupational 
offerings for WCC is in the area of Services, with minor focuses in Horti- 
culture-Landscaping, Recreation, and Environmental Technology/Water and 
Waste Treatment. 

Whatcom Comnunity College represents an ongoing experiment in design 
and in delivery, the results of which may prove applicable to delivery 
problems elsewhere in the system and beyond. In a close environment the 
Institution has demonstrated its adaptability for complementarity with 
other institutions and its responsiveness to the environment of needs. 
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District #22~-Tacoma Conrniunity College 

The Board of Directors of Tacoma School District 10 first applied for 
authorization to establish a community college in 1961. The revised appli- 
cation was approved in 1953 by the Washington State Board of Education, and 
the college opened on a 150-acre site on the west side of Tacoma in September, 
1965. The Community College Act of 1967 established the 22-d1strict community 
college system and designated TCC as District 22, serving the population 
(some 178,580) within the Tacoma and Peninsula common school districts of 
^ Pierce Coanty. 

The district is also served by two private baccalaureate institutions 
(University of Puget Sound and Pacific Lutheran University), two Vocational - 
Technical Institutes (L. H. Bates and Clover Park) and a number of veteran- 
approved proprietary offerings. In addition. Fort Steilacoom Community Col- 
lege was established (in 1967) on a campus only a few miles away. Despite 
the presence of these attractive alternatives, the enrollment of TCC exceeded 
the tenth-year target of 2,000 FTE's in the third fall of operation and 
totaled 3.679 FTE's in the fall of 1973, with a headcount of 5,585. The 
compactness of the district simplifies the delivery problem for the college, 
. though courses are offered at a number of off-campus locations. 

The professional staff of Tacoma Community College includes 92 nine-month 
contracted full-time professional and 150 part-time professionals. The aca- 
demic/occupational mix of instructional effort, thou&h still heavily weighted 
toward the academic, has shifted from 98/0 in 1968-69 to 73/27 in 1973-74 as 
compared with a systemwide average of 54/46. The presence of extensive of- 
ferings by the vocational -technical institutes and proprietary schools to 
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residents of the district accounts for and necessitates this atypical distri- 
bution of instructional effort. 

The list of occupational offerings at TCC is an understandably short one. 
l^o program is offered for the 13 Comnunications Occupations, the 14 Construc- 
tion Occupations, the 7 Electrical-Electronic Occupations, the 4 Food Service 
Occupations, the 31 Mechanical -Industrial Occupations, the 17 Outdoor Vocations, 
or the 4 Transportation Occupations. Of the ?4 Business and Office Occupations 
9 occupational programs are offered. Five c ,ie 19 Health Occupations are 
covered, and 5 of the 28 Service Occupations are covered. Several instances 
of duplication between the offerings of Tacoma Conmunity College ^ind Fort 
Steilacoom Conmunity College should be mentioned. Both colleges offer pro- 
grams in Real Estate. They both offer programs in Administration of Justice, 
including Law Enforcement, Corrections, and Security. TCC offers an extensive 
program (27 months, 130 credit hours) in Medical -Radiologic Technology. 

In nine years of operation Tacoma Community College has achieved an 
enrollment in the middle of the range of optimum size recomnended for com- 
munity colleges by the Carnegie Commission. The instructional mix remains 
and likely will remain weighted toward the academic offerings. This weighting 
is consistent with the larger circumstances of postsecondary service to the 
district. 




V F. Recommendations for Community College Roles and Missions 

Various conclusions and recommendations have been stated throughout 
the general discussion of this report. These statements are accumulated and 
summarized here. 

1. Washington's comnunity colleges are essentially locally-oriented teaching 
colleges, concerned with identifying local educational needs and respond- 
ing to them. They are not junior colleges: rather they are multi-purpose 
educational institutions offering programs to the associate level in 
academic and occupational areas as well as offerings of a developmental 
education or continuing education nature for persons beyond the age of 
compulsory school attendance. Their fourth major area of responsibility 
is community services (course and non-course) consistent with their role 
as the primary source of postsecondary education for the cownunities 
served. 

2. The system rests upon the Community College Act of 1967, an act reflective 
of national views of the roles of community colleges. These colleges 
have become, and should remain, the primary instrumentalities for the 

ii 

achievement of access unencumbered by financial, social, academic, or 
geographic constraints. The realization of this role requires the main- 
tenance of fee structures at lower levels than those charged by senior 
institutions, the existaace of community colleges in dispersed populated 
areas of the state, active extension efforts in off-campus acviivlties, 
and the coordination of program efforts on regional bases when such coordina- 
tion would work to reduce and limit unnecessary duplication of effort 
and overlap of function. 
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The conwunity college role entails the provision of a comprehensive 
range of programs. However, comprehensiveness should be a district or 
regional objective rather than a goal of each college and» in any case, 
it should be defined not by the expansiveness of program and course 
inventories but by the existence of strong district effort in each of 
the major functional areas: academic, occupational, adult education, 
community service, and student services. Local conditions may require 
the achievement of comprehensiveness at the campus level, but it should 
be such conditions, rather than the application of abstract principles, 
which determine the need. As a general rule, fiscal realities are likely 
to continue to preclude the offering of an exhaustive curriculum in each 
college. 

While a more or less equal balance of effort between the occupational and 
academic program areas is a desirable system objective, at the local 
community college level the distribution of effort should logically vary 
with the distrubution of demand and in accord with the presence of other 
educational resources in the coiwnunity served. 

Although the community colleges are community-centered institutions, 
they should continue to accept students from outside the district in 
order to avoid unnecessary program duplication and to diversify student 
mix. 

In terms of primary campuses, the Washington system is considered to be 
a developed system. There appears to be no current need for the further 
expansion of the system through the establishment of new primary campuses. 
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At the same time, there remain sparcely populated areas not adequately 
served by the existing system. Often these are on the periphery of 
the state, although there are some unserved areas well within its boundaries. 
Reciprocity agreements with neighboring states are possible mechanisms 
for dealing with residual problems of access, both for this state and 
its neighbors. Unmet needs within the state can be met through joint 
planning and program alignments between some campuses. Arrangements 
mentioned in this report are the following: 

a. Reciprocity Arrangements 

1. Agreement between Washington and Oregon could allow students in 
southern Pacific County to avail themselves of programs at Clatsop 
Conmunity College in Astoria, Oregon. 

2. Agreement between Washington and Oregon could allow students in 
the northern portion of Columbia County, Oregon (Rainier, Oregon) 
to attend Lower Columbia Conmunity College (Longview, Washington). 

3. Agreement between Washington and Oregon could allow residents 
of the Milton-Freewater area to attend Walla Walla Community 
College. 

4. Agreement between Washington and Oregon could allow residents 

of northern Portland to attend Clark Community College (Vancouver, 
Washington). 

5. Agreement between Washington and Idaho could allow residents of 
Garfield, Asotin, and southern Whitman County to attend Lewis 
and Clark State College in Lewiston. 

6. Agreement between Washington and Idaho could allow residents of 
Cour O'Alene to attend the Spokam? Community Colleges. 
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b. With respect to within-state alignments: 

1. An alignment between Skagit Vallty and Whatcom Community Colleges 
and the Bellingham Vocational -Technical Institute could facilitate 
the offering of interchangeable joint programs and reduce the 
potential for program duplication, 

2. As the Trident Facility develops, consideration should be given 

to annexing southern Mason County into the Central ia-OVTI district, 
since the existence of the Trident base will significantly affect 
enrollment at Olympic College in Bremerton. Such action should be 
coupled with the lifting of the prohibition against academic 
programs at OVTI. The lifting of this prohibition would also 
make academic courses and programs more convenient to residents 
of Olympia. 

3. An alignment between Wenatchee Valley and Big Bend Coninunity 
Colleges should be explored in the context of their common problems 
(enrollment size and district extent) and complementary programs. 

4. In view of the present joint planning and program complementarity 
between Green River and Highline Community Colleges, the further 
sharing of resources and joint enrollments emerges as a logical 
advanced step for the coordinated delivery of services to their 
conmunitles. 

Tacoma Community College and Fort Steilacoom Community College, because 
of their proximity to one another and to L.H. Bates and Clover Park 
Vocational -Technical Institutes should work together in an alignment aimed 
at eliminating unnecessary duplication and overlap through a coordinated 
approach to meeting the needs of their common service areas. 
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7. Collaboration among institutions in the more populous areas of the state 
(particularly Seattle) are also feasible. In such areas the pooling of 
evening classes with a view to reducing overall costs should be considered. 

8. With respect to transferability, the senior public institutions should 
acknowledge the Associate of Arts degree earned in one of the state's 
comnunity colleges for what it is, certification of achievement through 
the sophomore level in a major component of the state's public higher 
education system. The Associate of Arts (transfer) degree should be 
accepted as prima facie evidence of completion of the first two years 
of college work. 

9. In dealing with "excess" credits earned by community college students 

in transfer programs, the bias should be for their acceptance for credit 
in the public senior institutions. 

10. Both the senior institutions and the community colleges should continue 
to share responsibility for lower division rducation in this state. 
However, in the Seattle area, in view of the presence of only one senior 
public institution in that population center, and the concomitant pressure 
for admission on that institution, the community colleges should assume 
primary responsibility for such instruction. 

11. In the roles and missions report relating to the senior public institu- 
tions a recommendation calls for exploration of a consortium of public 
colleges and universities to meet the undergraduate educational needs 
of the Seattle area. The Seattle Community College District should be 
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a partner in such a consortium, and consideration should be given in the 
feasibility study to the use of the North Seattle campus as the site, 
with the Seattle District assuming responsibility for lower division 
education in the consortium. 

12. This report is supportive of the provision of general Studies programs 
in the community colleges. However, it is recommended that the General 
Studies program reflect the same general requirements in all the colleges 
within the system. Consideration should be given to the award of a 
certificate rather than a diploma to graduates of these programs. 

13. As infonnation on manpower requirements for various occupational programs 
offered within the system becomes available, it is recommended that infor- 
mation on job prospects be published in each conmunity college catalog. 

14. The development of a system of occupational demand forecasting by the 

' Coordinating Council for Occupational Education and the State Board for 
Conmunity College Education holds promise. This effort is encouraged. 

15. Evidence of occupational program duplication is apparent among colleges 
serving the same general areas of the state. Such duplication should 
be examined with an eye to consolidating programs. A mechanism for 
achieving such review may be the program advisory committees in each 
district. These committees, meeting on a regional basis with their counter 
parts within the system and the vocational -technical institutes should 
examine similar program offerings and nake recommendations to the State 
Board for program continuation, consolidation, or termination. 
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16. The system should fully explore assigning program areas of responsibility 
to single colleges. In such cases, the college assuming the responsibility 
should be the only institution offering the program in the region, or, 
when appropriate, the state. 

17. An effective regional screening process for reviewing new program proposals 
should be instituted. 

18. This report has raised questions regarding both the adequacy and costs 
and funding of apprenticeship programs in the state. A study of the 
apprenticeship programs should be undertaken. 

19. In view of the growing interest in vocational preparation programs, the 
Council on Higher Education, working with the State Board, should under- 
take study of the inverted curriculum and problems associated with the 
transfer of credit from community college occupational Associate Degree 
programs to senior institutions. The objective should be the establish- 
ment of upper division general studies programs in the senior institu- 
tions that will articulate with community college occupational Associate 
programs. 

20. Proposals for new programs that are likely to entail more than- two years 
(90 quarter credits) in the community college should be reviewed and recom- 
mended by the Council on Higher Education prior to their inauguration. 
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21. In the area of Adult Basic Education, the community colleges and the local 
public schools should continue their cooperative efforts to bring Adult 
Basic Education to Isolated areas. An ultimate goal should bfe the 
provision of such programs in every school district. 

22. In view of the predominant role of the community colleges in adult educa- 
tion, It Is recommended that administrative responsibility for this 
federally-funded program be transferred from the State Board of Education 
to the State Board for Community College Education. 

f 
t 

23. It is reconmended that the issue of state funding of community service 
programs be re-examined with an eye to funding, but that equality of 
funding between this and other community college programs, particularly 
in view of other current needs, is not essential. 

24. In funding conmunity service programs, provision of resources for an 
administrator in each college should be the first priority. Beyond this, 
the release of faculty members for participation in community service 
endeavors, without charging the full cost of their time to the community 
service budget, could create the conditions for maintenance of coirmunity 
service functions. 

25. It is recommended that the State Board for Community College Education and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction collaborate in the provision 

of coiwnunity education services to precjude duplication of effort and 
overlap of function. 
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26. This report is supportive of guidance and counseling services in the 
conmunity colleges. In keeping with a recommendation in the senior insti- 
tution roles and missions report, it is reconmended that Career Analysis 
courses examining career opportunities for lower division and entering 
students be provided in all colleges and universities. 

27. The use of part-time faculty in the community colleges should be evaluated 
from the perspective of its effects on the long-range instructional goals 
ana objectives of the institutions. 

28. It is reconmended that the cornnunity colleges reassess their student services 
programs in view of the array of students served. Particular attention 
should be directed to students identified in the evening and continuing 
education categories. Improved guidance and counseling service for such 
students could be provided through the staffing of counseling and guidance 
offices in the evenings. 

29. Finally, it is recommended that those community colleges currently not 
carrying the designation "community college" in their title assume this 
appellation. 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Dean Charles Teske, Chairman, 

Members of Committee II, Instructional Programs 

FROM: William Chance, Deputy Coordinator/Planning 

DATE: August 25, 1972 

RE: COMMITTEE CHARGE 

The Instructional Program Committee's basic function is to support the Council 
on Higher Education in the development of a comprehensive long-range plan for 
post -secondary education in this state. Specifically, it is charged with the pre- 
paration of a report on instructional programs answering to the concerns indi- 
cated below. The report may or may not accord precisely with the outline 
described on peges 18 and 19 of "A Planning Outline for the Study and Coordi- 
nation of Washington Higher Education: March, 1972, " as the Committee 
determines. 

In its report, the Committee should describe the instructional program role 
and mission of each institution, or segment, of higher education, assess the 
current circumstances attending each major instructional program area, 
determine the present and desirable outcomes of instructional programs, and 
project d esirable alternatives for growth and change. These functions are set 
forth in The following statements. Under each is a series of questions illus- 
trative of CHE interests. These questions are presented as examples; they 
do not represent the full range or scope of concerns, and they should not be 
viewed as limiting. 

A. In collaboration with representatives of each institution or segment, 
as appropriate, identify and articulate the instruct iotial role and 
mission , past, present (de facto and de jure), and future, of each 
institution, or if appropriate, each segment, of higher learning 
in Washington. 

Interests Include: 

1. How can the distribution of instructional program responsi- 
bilities be continued, modified, or altered to achieve the 
greatest effectiveness in instructional resource utilization? 



2. How can the independent colleges and universities be brought 
into a harmonious relationship with the puDlic sector so that 
maximal effectiveness is attained while iudepsndence and 
autonomy are retained? 

3. What is thz appropriate post -secondary instructional program 
role and mission of the proprietary sector, and how can pro- 
prietary schools and programs be most effectively cootdinated 
with the rest of Washington higher education? 

In collaboration with representatives of each institution or segment, 
as appropriate, determine and describe the current circumstances 
obtaining in each major academic instructional field (e.g., Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources. Natural and Physical Sciences, 
Health Sciences, Humanities, Business, Educatioa Social and 
Behavioral Sciences, Fine Arts, Vocational -Technical Fields, 
Professions, Continuing Education, etc.). 

Interests Include: 

1. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the instructional 
programs currently offered? 

2 . What instructional program gaps are apparent in Washington 
higher education? 

3. In which fields are current program offerings excessive? 

4. What are the major problems and concerns of educators in 
the particular instructional program areas? 

5. To what objectives, or outcomes, is activity in each instruc- 
tional program area directed, and what are the strengths and 
weaknesses of current objectives? 

6. What programs are now contemplated for offering during the 
remaining years of the decade? 

7. What innovative approaches to education are extant in higher 
education, and what have been their successes and failures? 

Project and describe the most desirable and apparently attainable 
alternatives for change and growth for post -secondary instructional 
programs in Washington. 
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Interests Include: 



1. What shifts in society, the econon:iy, personal interests, etc. 
are likely to create needs for new instructional programs or 
approaches before the end of the decade? Conversely, which 
programs are likely to require de -emphasis or discontinuation 
before the end of the decade? 

2 . What major ideas for altering traditional approaches to 
education are likely to affect it during the decade? 

3. What new educational systems or concepts are likely to emerge 
and how will these affect higher education? 

D. Discuss and describe state, segmental, or institutional policies, 
decisions, and resources necessary to move instructional programs 
in post -secondary education in the preferred directions. 

E. Consider any additional specific recommendations the Committee 
may wish to make to the Council on Higher Education. 

According to the Council's Planning Outline, the Committee's report should be 
completed not later than March, 1973. However, because of delays resulting 
from the sumne r vacation and the difficulties experienced in empaneling the 
Committee, the deadline can be extended to June. The Committee's report will 
be published by the Council, and its recommendations will clearly have an impact 
on the Council's comprehensive plan. The Committee must write its own report. 
The Council staff will' assist in the final editing and preparation for publication, 
and if desired, it will handle the clerical tasks associated with typing of drafts, 
duplication, etc. 

The procedures the Committee wishes to follow are its concern. As a suggestion, 
it might divide itself into task forces that accord with its concerns, as these are 
described in its charges (although it might be better to meet as a single body for 
the first few meetings). All members should be invited to submit ideas and sug- 
gestions, regardless of membership, for all task forces. After their charges 
are defined, the task forces would meet separately, at the call of their chairman, 
to draft memoranda for the review of the full committee. After submission of 
task force memoranda, the full committee should review them and seek consensus 
on each topic. After such review, task force chairmen would revise reports to 
reflect this consensus. Individual dissenting members would be invited to pre- 
pare discretionary minority reports or individual position papers. Final meetings 
of the full committee would then be held, probably during the spring, to consider 
specific recommendations. Representatives of the institutions or segments 
would be asked to submit position papers prior to final action on the report. 

These procedures are suggestive. The Committee may wish to consider the 
matter of procedures during its initial or early meetings and describe its own 
preferred approach. The Council staff will be present at all meetings to take 
notes, prepare minutes and work with the Committee as it proceeds. 
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Standard Policy and Procedures Manual , SBCCE. 

6.30.06 - Relationship of New Campuses to Existing Campuses ang 
Service Areas 

A critical factor in the decision to establish a new 
campus is the degree to which the service area of the pro- 
posed campus will overlap the service area of other existing 
instructional locations. The following criteria should be 
applied in evaluating this factor. 

(1) When 50 per cent of the population in the 
proposed service area is already in the service 
area of existing community college Instructional 
locations: 

(a) It must be established that existing 
sites are Inadequate "^o house educational 
services required by their respective service 
areas in the next ten years as determined by 
such factors as rates of facility utilization, 
site availability for additional construction, 
and obsolescence or i nappropri ateness of 
existing facilities; and, 

(b) It must be established that the proposed 
campio site will be adequate to accommodate 
both the enrollment overflow from existing 
service areas and the service demand from the 
new area proposed to be served. 

(2) When 50 per cent or more of the population in 
the proposed service area Is not In the service area 
of an existing community college facility, the pro- 
posed campus si.te must be adequate to accommodate 
the demands of its service area for the next fifteen 
years . 

(3) in assessing the appropriateness of a proposed 
campus location, all the following minimum values shall 
be demonstrated with regard to service area: 



Characteristic 

(a) Geographically described 
range of the drawing power 
of a campus. 



Primary Campus 

The area within 
25 mi les or 30 
mi nutes commut i ng 
t i me. 



Secondary 
Campus 

Same as 
Pri mary 
Campus. 



(b) Minimum population within At least 50,000. At least 
10 years. 25,000. 

(c) Minimum enrollment in tenth 2000 day PTE's. 500 Jay 
fall quarter of operation. Fic's uniec 
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